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ABSTRACT 



AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF ADOPTION OF THE 4-1-4 
CALENDAR- CURRICULUM FORMAT 



An analysis and evaluation of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim 
term curriculum at three 4-1-4 institutions (/aid two non 4-1-4 
colleges) was conducted, relying upon institutional data, question- 
naires, and interviews. The relationship between the adoption of 
4-1-4 and changes in curricular, instructional, and administrative 
design and operation of these institutions was examined. 

Analysis indicates that the 4-1-4 colleges participating have 
not been thorough in defining and operationalizing philosophy and 
objectives for their interim terms and in conducting evaluations. 

Numerous alterations of work pattern, methods of instruction, 
utilization of campus resources, and student-faculty relations do 
occur in the interim term. Once the interim term is complete, 
however, there tends to be a reversion to the more typical patterns 
that dominate the wing semesters. 

On 54 paired-comparison items between the interim term and 
regular semesters it was found that some 18 differences were sig- 
nificant — e.g., in the interim there is a greater tendency for the 
curriculum to reflect student needs and interests, for informal 
exchanges between students and faculty, for students to read mate- 
rials beyond requirements, and for students to think seriously 
about issues raised. 

The 4-1-4 calendar and interim term curriculum appears to be a 
viable curricular pattern that has maintained the confidence of 
those institutions that have adopted it, but which has yet to reach 
its potential as a creative, imaginative, enriching "change of pace" 
experience . 
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I. Statement of the Problem 

.» tlC pi! L pOi>C OX u 11 -L.S ^ L O J i!C (1 \7 m o »„0 c v^i i L li ^ C O C«lO -j ’.gill *. L 1. -*i ! ilC O O i. *..!;■.* 

a clop L ion of the 4-1-4 calendar a ad interim term curricit*in.\ for a 
s ; i nip 1 c of i a s t i l:u t i o n o l: i i i. g ! i r o . j u c * * L. i o 1 1 i n t o na of i : \ : i s p e c ; : i. e phil- 
osophies and objectives sat for the interim term; and, to deter., tin*' ;\i 
relationship between the: adoption and ins t i. o; L i.oaa 1 j. c i. car of ihe 4-1—'. 

Cu J eucar unci interim terra curriculum end too spur toward cuanqe in c nr - 
r iculnr , in a Lructionai, tine admiuxsLr’ativc design and operation ox thu.u; 
ins Li tu Lions studied . 1 



II. Significance of the Problem 
A. Historical Relevance and Perspective: 

While innovations have occurred throughout till levels of hi gr.er 
education and in all types of institutions of higher education, tin: ays - 
teinntic evaluation of curricula is only beginning to emerge as a rev.o.v 
niaabie field of educational research, '.‘ho measurements and instrument.; 
employed in the evaluation research frequently are insensitive to i.he 
important effects of instruction; conventional tests, rating scales, a..u 
questionnaires are more often convenient than relevant, more subjective 
than objective. Studies of curricular effects have answered questions 
of incidental interest, while issues of central concern, such as that 
posed by the interim term calendar/ curriculum, are left to informal, in- 
tuitive judgment. Furthcriv.o-.ce, while educators are aware of sociooconori. i.o ,* 
motivational, and ability differences among students, these uatoccheoi: 
variables generally arc 1 gnu red or overlooked in evaluation of cmvi.r.u ; 

Too often curricula are. defined in terras of texts, labels, and entrh , >! . 
instead of detailed objective descript ions of the educational truntmert . 



Resistance to rigorous evaluation research has come at lea:; <, ;> iri: 
from cri L i.c isrii-sensit.lv e educators and from curriculum planners ui,.* irvi: 



h eavy personal and prof cs s i. can 1 inves tmeats 
even when an effort to evaluate is extended 
from partial evaluation by researchers with 



i n t i ic 1 v i ; i no v a t i o a? ; . A i ;0 , 
too often the efforts suii.Vr 
a vested interest in the in- 



stitution and its program, or by researchers who are unaware ox such 
biases and cannot control for their potentialities. 



Hjhile assuming that the "spur 11 toward change implies a cause and 
effect relationship, we are well aware that there arc far coo many inter- 
vening and inconspicuous variables to develop any such one-to-one causa- 
tion. The term “spur” therefore, implies that the phenomenon under study 
serves as a pcrculator of change or a press for change in the institutions 
studied. "Change 11 is employed as a value-free term as opposed to the 
value-laden term of "innovation 11 and thus signifies a variation or alter- 
ation in the previously regular, typical, and normal design and operation 
of these institutions studied. 
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Cn'.o. of u'.io p metis In* Mv.ovn;: ion.: 
inmorv rabu^c c education is i.he i n c c :: i :.: c 0 /;,.. i 
J. n L (; i, S i; S i Ofl , »»1 jL l*ii»*.OS u U V , V(. .!.*!.». '* "fair, ] v j , 

tile i n i. <l •: i m tern generally refer;; to a concur rated ; 
l..'.(;cd ictva or between the re;<« lav ;n ;.ier ter.; u\ tee .n 
Interim term may be offered L.\ the cal 
< t var j.n t Lons or r e -a r ra ;; g ( j ..;o i: c ; mcl* 

Tiu: 4-1-4 may be conni.iore.-i .ij either 
v:i * mooch vs. 4 month.;) or by cour-ii 
course.;) . 
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tic ii^uCi i.Ci. .it was CtV.cctVOf! *J trough cri i.iu! - , 

tween Amherst Co U eye, Sait!. CotU-e, Mount i-olyako College a 
sity or Kassaclmsett:; in Hod, to be part of a proposed :iev C 
culiin (ivevan, 1969) Although the birth rf that rev i...;tUu 
immediately occur, the idea still bioinscmecl, souewh.it mutated 
or lb. e;j iuei.t nf Lilian. ii. Jvi.lel and been Jet is A , [Sevan a;; r.iey 
Florida Presbyterian College (subsequently renaued Er.Uovd Cot. 
CoJ.oy College in Maine adopted the plan the following y..a,r, a 
had begun consideration of an interivu ccr.it as early as 
of die Florida Presbyterian College or the Mew College plans. 
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Florida Presbyterian Cel leg a and Colby College buy, a; 
primarily for the benefits anticipated from an intensive 
pendent study. J.ne freshman yea.* consequently foot; s eel up.;. . the; do. 
Hu. nt or i osedi. ch shills and ;itcifsc!o;; necessary for wori; i. ;.g i t.'do . • 
with subsequent years providing increasing freedom and opiuirtwui ti. 
students to develop their own independent study projects; v;iih the 
and supervision of faculty. The interim period was viewed also as 
for faculty study and research, in that the professor would be ire 
normal class and schedule commi tiiieiits . 
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S5ii.lC’i College: .H:coiT\pLv:u a hJ.^iily i.v.u \r.:o . . i;u vU;i*i.r. » 
J.iMimrya of i. 962, 1963, nad 1954, foUov/lno w'.iLch it d ; r.c^ut i inidii 
pror.iM?;:. 'Ll iir.:a havo !>ot:a ul\ Icaji*. Lb j.\:c oi.bor l:orhii.n.\ L. i uiis o,' i ni 

te ™ pvo-rams: (b; uracil Collc-o^ boLb;* iic-Cootenn Collc;;o am: C, ;i - 



trvil College (A:*M3Lrong, 1971) 



Repaced ireasoas for Lb c v[i;;coalli 



ihe need for the 
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Lata rim term idea ma y have come from tin.: r, ( - 
Ixi Lv/cen semesters that has i»eea part of the y> retrain u .1: ojvu Colie "a 
Ot.ii ci. eascCj. u sc jiools since L»io 1930 4 s ii'-vustroug, 197 1. j Uov!\?'.n.vu > ? 

Priu, arily this period was utilised os month of naa-cr jdi. L v.-ork* 
vuul tiiu.j v/ould i)o dx-f Croat in pviiiosop.iy l o:n tlu*. irJ:ari;u tcriu cn.ic*. n c . 
Afit.cl.l (1969) states from uhe basis of his research that Ihc 4-1-4 usin :.*.•* 
tially is a now pactcaging 1 * of ouucutioaa 1. practices prevalent in hi ( ,Ii.:r 
education, since tlic beginning of the 20ch century • 

3 Whi'.lc only four collogue have: terminated operation undur a 
calendar, a number of r.chooi:; have used the 4-1-4 calendar a 8 a j-; toppin - 
;;tone to a further utilisation of the interim term concept. That in 
soi.ie instances, colleges have gone to a ,‘,;oro modulai: calendar which i. i. - 
M cuts cwo 01 move such interim term periods each academic year or v/hic.ii 
provide the opportunity and structure of an interim terra within each ami 
any semester. 
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sources, or certain student a.ul faculty rol e:;. Ci.stavus Aden oh 
uk*.i ui/lt ill?, approached the i.nviiii l.eim a i ime whi-n a gee *; :i 1 

prop, ram might be emphas i red, Thus the curia 1 i»*n u^.iu 1 no nrjgi 
and intention of Luc interim teiMi was b«jgi;i';-"U variation that w 
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V>y .]«in;inry of 196/, \i() i:oile.p,os had ;aa».ii: the Iran;, i.l Ion 1.0 r* ! 
oi; 4-1 -a pattern. In .19u/-od, 24 more s'cluiols iuiciptcd the 4- 1.-4, do j; 
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planning for its adoption (ijouvsiw u , 1971; Armstrong, 1971) 
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■ .copied 4-1-4 , anci an incr.sisipg woeoer 
as well, including Wake Forest Univcrsi 
university of Tulsa, Johns Hopkins Univ 
ami Oklahoma City University. A few pin 
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Western Reserve, and American University (Graduate School) --have 
tno in Ld. .Uii L eria cci / curi'iculiiiiu 



Cons jx! crab 3. e variety in patterning .*.0 well now exists amor. ■, •] -1 

schools. Some institutions, notoab’iy Florida Southern College mu 1 i n. her 
College, favoring the o:vp;rru::nity to finish fall semester before C.: ; - \ ;-g , 

rlier la the rali and left. January as an open 
internal, ij), or a greatly onc.baio C;.r i.s /mre; vn.n: I. a,. 
Others, such as Backiioll University, Clark Universi ty, Windham Co' i. iv.e. 

. j.e^,e j a no. i * » t x Go Liege ; cave ♦. !.(' .January pc r e * » ci * 
ie scheduling a number of specific projects an a got* n- 
tial tasks; quite a few schools, iuclxcK-.v; Bethany College, Chath -m Co’ 
Collate u£ the Osar ks , Deni sen University, llxmlino ihi iversity, hi. a rir-.a.m 
College, and henford University require participation in two or 
but not all, ol the four years (Armstrong, 1971). 
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Tiie in t or ini L arm ns.*; y b a two , thr e a , fou , i ;. vo , 
length, although universally it does involve work on a 
rather than two or more topics pursued simultaneously • In sumo Ira*,.; .eo. 
institutions such as Elmira College, North Carolina Wesleyan College, 

Pi; as by t eria n Collage, Westminster College, end Baldwin Wallace Co . 1 logo 
have moved the spring semester forward to include January, and the or.e 
month period is than put in Hay at the end of the academic year- -A • 1 . 
Such a i. or mat has the presumed advantages of enabling combi nation wits 
tiie summer session for extended overseas and off-campus programs, of fa- 
cilitating grade reporting relative to graduating seniors, and of ; akin- 
off-campus projects (travel, field study) raore feasible in non- temper u 
climates. By and large, iiov/ever, the dominant pattern is the 4-i-4 cal- 
endar with the interim term sandwiched between the traditional (although 
often shortened in length) semesters* 
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As indicated from the comparison ol ,i*'loi:i da feesbyteriau Co I. i eg. : , 

Colby College, Macules ter College, and Custa.vus Adolphus Col lego, vari :cy 
does mark the kind of techniques and methods utilised and undertaken during 
the interim term. 5 in ijummary, a few schools have organised timely ;h 
and topics around v/hich the entire college works for tiic interim; other 
colleges have worked on special remedial or developmental project:;; sor..c 
institutions use the period for concentrated general education experiences; 
and, in some instances, regular catalogue courses are squashed into the 
condensed time span. Another, and die most frequent, option is the crea- 
tion of special courses on distinctive and atypical projects, usually en- 
couraging individual study and study initiative (Bouwmnu, 1971). insti- 
tutions offering the interim term typically stress concent rn ted and in- 
depth learning through means of off-campus programs, international travel/ 
study programs, work study or cooperative education, community or social 
involvement, student and/or faculty exchange with other campuses, student 
developmental projects, exporientai courses, laboratory concentrations , 
interdisciplinary or cross-disciplinary study, creative expression project.*;, 
and otherwise experimental courses or experiences. 



5joan S. Stark (1972) makes note of this immense variation in 4-1-4 
application, suggesting that variations exist on a continuum from highly 
"experience 11 or "activity" oriented programs to highly "structured" courses. 
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Kc‘.j arc* less Oi. such variation m xci<" r.Ii , technique:; , or objecti-. 
and the interim Cor;.; is recognised an ;;:i effort being .unuc by 
inci cm.-. i.ug number or institutions pi’eou.i.bty to enrich, re invent; tu, 
or charge Choir educational programs. It is the a;unimpeion and con:: 
oi. 4-1-4 proponents L»iai: the interim term can percolate such re jnvu*. 
end change by provicliiu* a special now kind of 1 earning experience 
entire college community during an isolated one-raonth juried oi; the 
tei.tic you r . Interim terra tons is presumed to lie ;i variation in and 
par turc from traditional, course objectives, course retirements, and 
instructional offerings by the institution in its rc-.ui.m; attestor p 
gi .eau as well as a variation in and departure from usual teachinv.-li: 
a, o thou.*; auJ behavioral outcomes. 
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Contemporary Relevance : 



As evidenced by the manner of colleges and un Ivors! tier; of .’ie.’ai i.v 
adopting the 4-1-4 calendar ana interim term curriculum a * id by f.ts rma.iy- 



I 



nit ion as .an established educational pattern, this ••innovation 1 ' has br.s; 
widely accepted . ° Yet, often educational innovations sncii as the j.m.er ;r»» 
tors;, adopted by institr. tiens In good faith, turn out to be i no feeu'.vv. 
changes representing fads or "Link crings 11 rather than .sound educ-a ti.mm. 
i m j > \: uv erne n t s ba s o d u p on p *; r tic u la r ob j c c t i. v es a i id p e #: s 1st e; 1 1 t •. v .imml 1 l\ ; s . 
Often new plans and programs unleash nnanticipn ted cmisc.qituiicns, some oi 
vnich may be quite undesirable and even antithetical to the original phil- 
osophy or purposes of the innovation. Paul Dressei (1971) in his critical 
appraisal of the evaluative efforts of various new ozperimeuLal colleges 
exhorts that: 



Much of what passes as innovation in colleges and univer- 
sities is really only luddism and tinkering. Changes* in re- 
quirements . . . independent study, or alterations in the 
calendar are often introduced into or grafted onto a program 
w i t i \ ou t re thi nki ng id : e v i cws c r th e i ns L ru c t i o i , a 1 p ra e t ices 
of the faculty. Evaluation of the effects of: this patchwork 
approach to innovation is usually sketchy and, in any case, 
of limit eo s i gn j. r i c a nc o oocausc it is impossible to sort out 
1 1 1 e effects of th c pa c c i ios . Th ay to nc] to »> e a e f e a cl oci a r, b e ne - 
ficial rather than being evaluated as a possible clement in a 
coherent total program • . . , Yet, though we have had a surfeit 
of descriptions of such programs, there has been very little in 
the way of objective evaluation of them// 

Clark 11. Boin-7iV.au, Director of the 4-1-4 Conference , an association 
ol: colleges and universities operating under or committed to the 4-1-4 
calendar and interim term curriculum, similarly has emphasized a burning 
commitment to evaluation (bouv/mnri, 1971): 



° Higher Education Keneral Informa Lion Survey (IIKGJ'S) of the Office 
of Education now lists the 4-1-4 as a classification scheme as does the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

7 

Two oi- the cij'ht now colleges criticised by Dross eJ. xot the lack 
of evaluation research arc 4-1-4 institutions. 
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iiv«" iuation, however, remains one of the pressing needs 
canny. j._ is not enough to know C C students enjoy rile i.n- 
deptii -utudy opportunity, that faculty find the "change of 
pace" n v;e Icomc relief, and that overseas study in enriching. 
It is necessary to learn if new teacher-student relationships 
developed during winter torsi have a carry-over effect in uho 
regular semester; if an approach which ignores traditional 
disciplines produces a more fruitful perspective on man's 
world; and it it is possible tor instructors to approach new 
areas of intellectual concern, side by side with students, 
sharing skills of research, interpretation and organisation, 
instead of imparting accumulated knowledge. These kinds of 
incji.ii ies Ge.i.and actcquate research and careful answers. As 
jgU, appropriate response is not i'ortiico:rii.ng. 



The education profession has become somewhat wary of curriculum f.-d.. 
and consequently is more inclined to study proposed innovations critically 
a ncl systematically m terms of their costa and benefits to the students 
and the institutions. Yet, relatively few of the proposals for oeacnci on..] 
innovation are accompanied by designs for evaluation research which can 
provide the basis for sound and confident judgment by administrators or 
educators contemplating such a transition. There is, furthermore, a neon 
to examine empirically the consequences of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim 
term foim;.L on the total curriculum, instructional and administrative pro- 
gram, and operations of institutions of higher education. 



There should be available evidence to indicate to what extent the 
techniques and operation utilized in the interim term actually serve as 
an effective means to the specific objectives and goals of the interim 
term. There should be available evidence to indicate to what extant 
there is a spill-over of innovation in, or a modification of instructional 
learning methods and objectives from, the interim terra to the regular 
semesters. There should be available evidence to indicate to what extent 
such a format enables and prods integration of other changes, move curric- 
uiar and administrative in nature than instructional, into the total higher 
education experience. 



Specifically , tne relevance of this research to the contemporary 
concerns of higher education may be considered as the following; 

1) It ii> imperative that steps be taken to evaluate the significance 
of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term curriculum. Individual schools are 
conducting some evaluation research, largely on an irregular and piecemeal 
basis. Methodology is sometimes awkwardly and hastily conceived and appli- 
cnlbe only to that institution. Consequently, it is not possible to gen- 
eralize to other institutions from data so compiled. This study, them.: Core, 
as a by-product of the evaluation, shall design and test a multi-faceted 
dcita gatnering research instrument with the potential for use in and among 
a variety of institutions. 



2) While assumptions, expectations, and anecdotal appraisals fre- 
quently are translated into evidences of success or failure, there is little 
agreement or understanding as to what constitutes "success" or "effective- 
ness 1 for the interim term. A framework is needed by which existing 4-1-4 
institutions and those contemplating such a format can develop, modify, ar.d 
compare their 4-1-4 objectives and operations. This study Hhull define and 
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gather various objectives for the 4-1-4 and interim term and shall 
examine levels of achievement of those objectives for purposes of oval- 
un tion. 

3) riot unlike other f ields of education «*:s woil as other cl ise i pL: iu-.s 
and professional concerns, there is considerable literature available that 
focuses upon the topic of study and yet which is scattered and or vary it,;- 
utility and merit. There is a need for a thorough search r,L : that litera- 
ture dealing with or about the 4-1-4 and interim term in order i:o dc.in.r- 
mine cxcactly what information is available and to what degree that i.e for- 
mation can be generalized. This study, therefore, shall sift out, a nuot.ite, 
and evaluate the written materials dealing with this phenomenon of 4-1-4 
and the interim term. 

4) Vngue as some of the assumptions and expectations may be about 
the purposes of the interim term itself, there is less knowledge about 
what is happening in 4-1-4 institutions during the regular semes tors. 
Attention has been focused upon the "ona" (tiie interim term) almost to 
the exclusion of the "fours" (the regular semesters). This study, 
therefore, shall discern to what degree there is a residual effect, 
manifest or latent, of the interim term upon the remainder of the 
academic year. 

III. Review of Related Research: 

The origin and development of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term 
curriculum have been well documented by John M. Bcvan (1969) and by the 
unpublished doctoral dissertation of Charles E. Angel 1 (1969). Angcil's 
manuscript in particular is a lengthy chronological arrangement of the 
descriptions of 77 colleges on the 4-1-4 or modified 4-1-4 plan. Both 
sources thus concentrate upon a description of the varieties and the 
possibilities of the interim term academic calendar. 

A second doctoral dissertation on the interim term format was com- 
pleted by Joseph Gerhurdt Iverson (I960). Iverson 1 s research concentrated 
upon ascertaining the prevailing condition at si?; interim term institu- 
tions relative to faculty, administrative, student, and facility resources. 
And still a third doctoral dissertation is that recently completed by 
Roger M. Holmes (1972). Holme's research involved the survey of 77 insti- 
tutions presumed to be operating under a 4-1-4 program in order to discern 
relative similarity in operations and procedures. While there is some 
evaluative merit within this particular project, some minor problems of 
response bias limit its gencralizability . 

Jack E. Rossmnn of Macules ter College is probably the first to supply 
quantitative data on the reception and utility of the interim term, 

Rossman (1967) concludes from surveys of Macalestor students and faculty 
that the interim term "seems to have met students 1 desires for curricula 
relevance and flexibility and achieved basic faculty approval." In a 
follow-up study, Rossraan (1971) generally concludes (again with respect 
to Macalcster College) that: juniors and seniors were more satisfied with 
the interim term experience than freshmen and sophomores; there is 
a trend toward increasing use of off-campus projects; and, the satisfaction 
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lu',.s remained constant over the seven years that Kn cal ester College has 
operated under the 4-1-4 format. 



In another empirical investigation, Dorothy Tyler (1970) has found 
from her study at Moravian College, that most language students then? 
made about one year's progress in language training during the interim 
term month. 

A forthcoming article to be published in Learni n g T oday (formerly 
L it.rarv -College Jo n rna 1 ) by Jack L. Armstrong of Mn cal us tor College and 
tiie Chairman of the 4-1-A Conference, makes some attempt at i ntov insti- 
tutional comparison. Armstrong lists sever;;! types of cooperative tiffo'cc;; 
between institutions on the 4-1-4 that are possible* lie cone hides on 
the basis of anecdotal accounts of the Macules ter College experience, 
that the 4-1-4 enhances such opportunities for cooperation. 

While, there is some cause for conclusion that the 4-1-4 calendar 
and interim term curriculum does bring, change, and Is an old rel ive edu- 
cational innovation, supportive evidence is primarily anecdotal, typically 
noneiripirical, and usually limited to single institutions. Most of the 
national information and published materials concerning this calendar/ 
curriculum format has to do principally with data involving numbers of 
schools under the plan, number of institutions contemplating adoption, 
types and sixes of institutions under 4-1-4, variation in the types of 
programs offered, and years of participation under 4-1-4 calendar/ 
curriculum. Relatively little has been compiled on a national or re- 
gional basis concerning factors related to the transition to this format 
from another calendar operation; reasons for adopting, for retaining, or 
for dropping the program; an evaluation of overall purposes of and accom- 
plishments under the program; or, the changes or modifications resultant 
of the 4-1-4 and interim term. 



IV * Cone ep tun 1 Framework 

It appears that an assume essential and important aspect of the 
4-1-4 is its innovative impact* Indeed it could safely be said that the 
4-1-4 and particularly the interim term period was regarded to be inno- 
vative when it was originated. Certainly if an institution adopts a now 
calendar and new curricular system, such would appear to .be an experi- 
mental and innovative endeavor on its part, although such could not belie 
the possibility that the institution might continue to be quite 
traditional and non- innovative in its purposes, means, and achievements. 
The spur toward innovation, an excitement generated as a byproduct of 
change which serves to spark further changes, is typically presumed to 
be resultant from the adoption of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term 
curriculum. 

There arc those educators who see. innovation and change in an 
institution as a direct and almost inescapable result of the adoption . 
of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term curriculum: 
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The changes wrought among liberal arts colleges ana others 
which shift to 4-1-4 are individually significant. Cumulatively 
they have a radical impact. Beginning with the adoption of 4-1-4, 
a dynamic and revolutionary process commences. Independent study, 
field settings for projects, travel, a vastly expanded number ol: 
option from which to choose, courses which cut across discipline 
lines, student research : in conjunct ion with faculty, community 
involvement- -all make up a configuration in which the whole seems 
greater than the sum* of its parts. (Bouwiuan, 1971) 

It is not what the 4-1-4 itself docs but the fact that the 
4- 1-4 .... experience provides a dynamic kind of growth--a pressure 
for change coming from both faculty and students , The experiences 
that are worked out in the process of these January studies begin 
to move out into the regular semesters. The teaching technique 
in which students, faculty, and administrative officials alike 
becoaie involved are an example. (Bouwman, AACRAO) 

. . .whenever the interim term is seriously entered into, faculty 
members usually find themselves in a major curriculum study within 
two to three years. The impetus seems to stem from what is taking 
place during the interim term. Consequently, it might be aaid 
that the ends served by the interim term serve to develop an in- 
stitutions entire academic program. (Bevan, 1969) 

One of the most positive effects of the January inter term is 
that it makes us look at our regular offerings during the year in 
a more critical way and opens up avenues of approach to teaching 
which we had not explored. The "one" consequently will do more 
to change the "four 11 than any other factor. (College Management ! 
1972) 

Now it has become quite obvious as to what the future of 4-1-4 
must be. It's (sic) future is not in calendar manipulation per 
sc. It's (sic) future is clearly marked in what lias happened as 
a result of the introduction of the 4-1-4 or interim term approach. 
Its future is in the broad spectrum of program innovation and 
experimentation. That f s what's happened in most colleges where 
the 4-1-4 has been introduced. (Bevan, 1971) 

As a curricular and calendar innovation or experiment, the 4-1-4 
calendar and interim term curriculum was first considered and subse- 
quently adopted in order l:o attack certain concerns or problems in 
higher education. To some elements of higher education, more annoyed 
with the situation than troubled with the educational concerns raised, 
the interim term has appeared as an easy way to reduce tension, in- 
corporate a novel approach, and appease those calling for Change, 
Innovation, and Relevance. After all, it is assumed, the firs': and 
second semesters proceed with very minor adjustments with just a four 
or five week interlude spaced between semesters to satisfy a push for 
change. Whatever new is to be done presumably can be confined to that 
interim period so that the semesters can be utilized normally. Yet, 
such does not appear to be the way that the adoption has taken place* 
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Such a position has been experienced by many educators to be shortsighted® 
and naive. Is the interim term, therefore, not a withering fad of higher 
education but a developing and viable pattern of institutional design and 
operation? Is the interim term, therefore, a novel though short-fused 
thrust in higher education or an impetus for and spur toward change in 
the specific facets of curricular, instructional, and administrative de- 
sign and operations? 

To what degree, then, does a college as suggested move to increas- 
ingly new and challenging kinds of opportunities and experiences for its 
students and faculty because of the impact of 4-1-4 upon the institution? 
While it is not possible to predict all the consequences of this phenomenon, 
yet an effort needs to be made to assess empirically its implications, 
particularly in light of the presume impact. 
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John M. Bevan in his address to the 4-1-4 Conference in March 1971, 
noted his own shortsightedness in seeing faculty annoyed but agreeable 
to the change to 4-1-4 because of assumptions that the "fad" would be 
limited to the one month and would eventually wither. 
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I. Selection and Description of Institutions: 

A total of five institutions was selected and asked to participate 
in the research project. A representative of each institution was 
chosen to coordinate the research effort at this college and was sub- 
sequently designated as the "Liaison Consultant" for that institution. 

The reasons for the selection of these particular five institutions 
were as follows: 

A. The institutions are in proximity to each other and are iden- 
tified to a contiguous locale--ccntra I. Florida-- thus facilitating 
communication between the colleges, while controlling for regional 
variation as a major variable of change and effect. 

B. The institutions generally fall within the some basic insti- 
tutional purposes of liberal arts education and within the same 
general standards of admission and student population character- 
istics--!. c. , student ability levels. ^ 

C. The collective institutions, while a small sample of the 
approximate 300 institutions that have adopted the 4-1-4 calendar, 
nevertheless, do represent a microcosm of experience with a 4-1-4 
calendar and interim term curriculum, as indicated in the descrip- 
tions of the institutions below. 

1. College X 

College X originated the interim term in academic year 1960- 
61 and has operated under that format since that time. Thus X 
provides the research project with the longest experience of any 
institution with the interim term program. The interim term 
period, called "Winter Term," is a special, four-week period of 
concentrated study for all undergraduates. Each professor directs 
the activities of a group of approximately twenty students. Some 
students design their own independent study projects, obtaining 
the sponsorship of a professor. Off-campus study, overseas travel 
and study, and student exchange with other 4-1-4 institutions arc* * 
all part of the Winter Term program at College X. 

2 . College Y 

College Y was among the first institutions to adopt the interim 
term format, experimenting initially with a 3-1-1-3 calendar from 



■4,’he exception to this particular rationale for selection would be 
' College A which does not fall within the same level of admissions stan- 
. dards nor other institutional characteristics, including the number of 
1 faculty with earned doctorates and the cultural background of student 

• population. Its position as one of the four institutions in the nation 
that have discontinued an interim term calendar was the major factor in 
its inclusion. The limitations placed upon A in the analysis of the 
V data are discussed later in this chapter. 
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1966 through 1970 and then adopting the 4-1-4 calendar for the 
academic year of 1970-71 and subsequent years. The "Winter Term" 
is five weeks in time and emphasizes directed study and group 
projects for freshmen, sophomores, and juniors, and independent 
study for seniors and well-qualified juniors. A Winter Term on 
the island of Martinique for students of French is an option, 
with other overseas study possibilities suggested. 

3 • College Z 

In academic year 1965-66, College Z adopted an interim term 
calendar that now consists of a six week period termed the "Mini.- 
mes ter" in January-February . During this period, freshmen and 
sophomores must enroll in courses outside their areas of major 
interest. Juniors may use this period to complete requirements 
outside their major divisions or to work in their respective 
departments or divisions. The senior inini-mos ter is devoted to 
a senior departmental project. Various overseas study programs 
are designed for each interim term. 

4 . College A 

College A now operates under a revised semester system with 
the fall term ending prim: to the Christmas recess. The institu- 
tion operated under a 4-1-4 calendar in academic year 1967-68, 
but discontinued the interim term operation after that initial 
experience with it. * 

5 • College B 

College B does not operate on the 4-1-4 calendar and was thus 
selected as the control college for this research project. Its 
semester is such that it corresponds in length with the semesters 
in the 4-1-4 calendar and in that the fall semester is completed 
prior to the Christmas recess. College B has a "May Term" within 
their particular academic calendar, but it is not tied in with 
the regular semesters and has become rather an optional addition 
to the summer session. 



II# Organization of the Research Effort: 

Since this pilot project was to be an initial attempt to gather 
data relative to the 4-1-4 experience, it was necessary to emphasize 
the coordination of the effort across the participating colleges. To 
that end, the Liaison Consultants, the Research Director, and the Ad- 
ministrative Committee met on Wednesday, December 22, 1971, at the 
College X campus to consider the research directives specified in the 
original research proposal and .agreed upon by the Administrative 
Committee and the Research Director. Of primary significance was the 
need to consider the accessibility of various kinds of data at each 
participating college as well ns the utility of the research project 
for each institution. As a result of this session, a list of feasible 



research (jugs Lions and of poLenLi.nl areas for data— gathering was devel- 
oped and generally agreed upon by all participants. The Research Direc- 
Lor was given Lhe responsibility of designing the research directives 
for Phase I of the study — compilation of institutional data. 

A second meeting of the Liaison Consultants, Research Director, 
Administrative Assistant, and Administrative Committee was held on the 
campus of College Y on Tuesday, February 15, 1972, during which time 
major attention was given to the progress made Cor Phase T during the 
interim. This meeting also was utilized in order to explain procedure;! 
pertaining to Phase II — questionnaires — and to Phase III--interviews. 

In addition, the itinerary for the visit by the Research Director to 
each campus was reviewed and accepted. 

The Research Director was brought to the campus of College X on 
four occasions to work with the Administrative Committee and refine the 
research proposal and methodologies: December 20-22, 1971; January 26- 

27, 1972; February 13-17, and March 19-24 , 1972. 



III. Phase I: Compilation of Institutional Data 

A set of research directives for use by the Liaison Consultants 
in gathering the necessary institutional data was designed by the 
Research Director. These directives (see Appendix I) wore designed 
to be explicitly operational, and yet take into consideration the 
awareness that all five participating institutions would have to in- 
terpret them implicitly — it was assumed and confirmed that each insti- 
tution would not be able to provide the same exact type of data. By 
having the directive quite narrowly operationalized, however, a degree 
of uniformity and consistency was reached. 

The data records were obtained for the two years preceding the 
adoption of the 4-1-4 calendar and for all years since that adoption 
for Colleges A, Y, and Z. College X was to provide the data for the 
directives for a ten year period and College B was to provide Lhe data 
for the directives for a five year period. The X variation was due to 
the tact that it has always operated under an interim term calendar; 
the B variation was due to the fact that it was the control college 
and the decision was made that to go beyond the five year period would 
be superfluous and burdensome for the institution. 

The directives were reviewed and approved by the Administrative 
Committee and distributed to the Liaison Consultants for completion. 

It was requested that compilation of the institutional data 
begin immediately in order to: (1) provide the Research Director 

more complete background information concerning each college which 
might facilitate his interview visit to that campus, and; (2) pro- 
vide the Research Director and Administrative Committe with infor- 
mation concerning problems encountered by the Liaison Consultants 
in compiling the institutional data. 
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The Liaison Consultants specifically were requested to verify 
the data source and note the date to which each source applied. 

As much as possible, the Liaison Consultants were directed to 
utilize prescribed and reliable institutional data sources. In 
those instances in which the sole or major source of information 
was the knowledge and experiences of an individual, the Liaison 
Consultants were directed to indicate the base of expertise for 
each such item. 



At the February 15 meeting at Y, four alterations of the 
original directives to Phase I were agreed upon by the partici- 
pants. (See Appendix I..) 

IV. Phase II: Questionnaire: 



A questionnaire designed specifically to measure the compari- 
son of items between the regular semesters and the interim term 
period was designed by the Research Director and approved by the 
Administrative Committee. (Sec Appendix III.) 



Complementary forms for the students and for the facility and 
administrators were designed so that comparisons between the 
various constituents of the colleges could be made and so that 
items would be comparable for these different elements of the college 
community. 

The questionnaire utilized fixed alternative responses on a 
^ive-point agree-disagree continuum and was designed in order to 
be electronically scored and processed. The Initial 47 items were 
drvisaiue into the three sub-units of curriculum, instruction, and 
administration. The final 1.2 items specifically concerned the 
interim term approach and philosophy and were designed only for 
the 4-1-4 colleges participating. Pro-tests of both the student 
and faculty/administration instruments were made in order to iron- 
out administrative procedures and to time the test effort itself. 

The same questionnaire form was utilized by both the 4-1-4 
institutions (X, Y, and Z) and the non-4-1-4 colleges (A and B) . 

The respondents from the non-4-1-4 institutions were requested to 
omit that portion of each item that concerned the interim term 
program. It was the decision of the Administrative Committee that 
such an approach would more nearly assume the similarity of re- 
sponse situation than to design a separate instrument for the dif- 
ferent institutions participating. The final 12 items, Sections 
G and H of the form, as stated above, were purposely omitted from 
, • the forms distributed at A and B. 

, Each of the 47 initial items had two parts to it in which the 

. respondent was to indicate to what degree the item applied to: 

1) the regular semesters, and then to-, 2) the interim term. Such i 
a format intentionally focused the attention of the respondent to 
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the comparison between Lhe two terms. There is the potential re- 
sponse bias that the respondent might falsify the score by respond- 
ing the same to the item as it pertains to the regular semesters 
and as it pertains to the interim term. However, such a potential 
would actually go against the presumed difference between the 
regular semesters and the interim term that is hypothesized in 
this research rather than in favor of tli e differences. 

Directives were composed for the Liaison Consultants in terms 
of sampling procedures, contact of sampled students and faculty, 
administration of the instrument, and follow-up procedures. Sample 
forms (letters, communications) were devised and written for use 
by the Liaison Consultant in contacting members of the different 
samples and for use in follow-up procedures. (See Appendix IV.) 

Table 1 indicates population and sample size and the mumble re- 
sponse rate for the student and Cor the faculty and admin is tra tor 
sampl es . 

Listed below arc the operational definitions of the three 
groups sampled and the procedures utilized by the Liaison Consult- 
ants in determining the samples: 

STUDENTS: The total population of students for this study 

included all full-time, regular, undergraduate students at each 
institution as of January 1972 . Deleted from the population were 
all graduate students, auditor*?, special students, and those stud- 
ents taking less than the prescribed full academic load at the 
college. Either a systematic sampling plan or a randomized sam- 
pling plan was employed to arrive at a sample total that equaled 
107c of the population size. A replacement using the same sampling 
procedures was to be made for students who dropped out of the col- 
lege** be tween the time when the sample was selected and the time 
when the questionnaire was administered. 

FACULTY: The total population of faculty for this study 

included all staff members of each institution who had taught or 
were teaching at least one course during the 1971-72 academic year. 
The population was stratified according to academic divisions, 
with either the systematic or randomized sampling plan employed in 
the selection of a sample consisting of 25% of the population se- 
lected proportionately within each strata. 

ADMINISTRATORS: All of the following office holders among 

the administrative staff of the institutions were to be included 
in the sample: President, Vice President, Academic Dean, Dean of 

Students, Registrar, Director of Admissions, Director of Develop- 
ment, Director of Business Affairs, Director of Interim Term, 
Director* of the Library, Director of Financial Aid, Director of 
Counseling, and Director of Institutional Research. In the event 
that the individual office holder also was among the sample of 
teaching faculty or fulfilled two or more of these so-named 



TABLE 1. RESPONSE RATE FOR STUDENT, FA-JOLTY , AND ADMINISTRATOR 
SAMPLES AT FIVE PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 



STUDENT SAMPLE : 


Number 


Number Re turned 


Institution 


Distributed 


and Usable 


College A^ 


104 


55 


College X 


107 


91 


College Y 


121 


68 


College Z 


192 


42 


College B 


100 


31 






287 


FACULTY SAMPLE: 


Number 


Number Returned 


Ins titution 


Distributed 


and Usable 


College A^ 


22 


10 


College X 


23 


16 


College Y 


27 


17 


College Z 


32 


17 


College B 


50 


19 






79 


ADMINISTRATOR SAMPLE 








Number 


Number Returned 


Institution 


Distributed 


• and Usable 


College A^ 


9 


4 


College X 


12 


10 


College Y 


9 


7 


College Z 


11 


4 


College B 


10 


6 



31 



uni ru . 
sample 
ience . 
utes be 



It was discovered Li wit tlu: Liaison Consultant at this college 
either mi sunders! ood or failed to utilise (lie direr. I Ivcn cun- 
eel'll I ll(i M fillip I «* lie I it I I mi anil mlml ii I ill i ill I mi it I | L c ipu-il I I nil-- 
Kaliior than a nip mien L a t.i v v prolwih i j. icy iwinipic, the 
members wore selected due to availability and conven- 
In addition, despite the request that at least 30 min- 
provided for the completion of the form, only 15 min- 
utes were allowed. The Administrative Committee thus decided 
to screen out those forms in which less than half of the 47 
items were completed since such forms were not representative 
anyway. In that the empirical analysis was designed to exclude 
this institution because of the absence of a number of control 
factors, it was not felt necessary to request a second adminis- 
tration of the form. The forms were not entirely discarded 
even though reliability cannot be assumed, in order to provide 
that institution with a measure of evaluation. 
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offices, such was to be indicated on the form. (Note, however, 
that such overlaps did not occur among the individuals sampled at 
these 5 institutions.) In that the titles of these administrative 
officers were not the same at all colleges participating, it was 
necessary for each Liaison Consultant to adjust this list of 13 
individuals accordingly. A similar adjustment was suggested 
should one or more of the so-named offices not exist on the re- 
spective campuses . 



V. Phase III: Interviews: 

An interview schedule designed to elicit position responses 
from the individual administrative offices sampled and from the 
groups of faculty and of student?; sampled were designed by the* 
Research Director and approved by the Administrative Committee 
(Sec Appendix V.) The faeuLty and student interviews were, design- 
ed to be group discussions of the values and Impact of the interim 
term experience and the general calendar and curriculum in opera- 
tion at each institution. 

Students were interviewed in three different groups of six 
individuals each: Group A — underclassmen; Group P> = upperclass- 

men; &nd , Group C - transfer students. Faculty wore interviewed 
in two different groups of six individuals each: Group D ~ 

faculty of less than two years of teaching at that college; and 
Group E ® faculty of two years or more experience in coaching at 
the college. Administrative offices interviewed included tlu* 
following : Academic Dean, Director of Admissions , Director of 

Development, Director of Guidance and Counseling, Director of 
Institutional Research, Director of Business Affairs, Dean of * 
Students, and Director of the Interim Term. In the event that the 
administrative position was not a part of the line-scaff appoint- 
ments of the college, that interview was omitted. In the event 
that an individual administrator held two or more such offices, 
the interviews were combined. 

Directives were developed by the Research Director and approv- 
ed by the Administrative Committee and were then forwarded to the 
Liaison Consultants for selection of the samples and for making 
arrangements foi - the interview sessions. No provision was made 
that such samples be at all representative of constituent opinion, 
but rather that the selection purposely include persons whose 
opinions might vary considerably and who have had a broad range of 
experiences in the interim term program at: that college. 

It was the assumption of the Administrative Committee and 
Research Director that such subjective responses would point toward 
.propositions regarding the 4-1-4 and interim term that had not been 
.expected or anticipated. Such propositions then could be tested 
through the institutional data and questionnaire data with conse- 
quent evaluations and spurs toward change in the ins ti tu tion (s) 

. noted. 
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It was the decision of the Administrative Committee and 
Research Director to utilize group sessions for faculty and for 
students as opposed to one-to-one interviews between the Research 
Director and the individual, in order tiiat some interaction and 
exchange of opinion might he obtained. Such did prove to he a 
nun! L del ini l o c lui rae Let i a I ie 01 I he group scan i nnn , an thought:; 
and opinions were expressed, clui I Longed , and clarified, The inier- 
vi ewn wi. I'h the a dm l n I n l Ta Corn were conducted nil a one-to-one hanin 
in III /i I many ol l h e ft cum I lie I luted in l h en e lien ti ion n d ea I t a pee I II. 
cally witli the udininislrat ive office. 

The interview sessions were arranged by the Liaison Consultant 
at each participating institution and were conducted by the Re- 
search Director, A recording of the sessions on tape was made with 
the comments subsequently transcribed in summary fashion to the 
interview schedule. The interview sessions toolc approximately 
three days on each campus. The interviews were conducted by the 
Research Director at the campuses of X, Y, Z, and A the weeks of 
February 14-25 and at 13 the week of April 3-7. 

VI, Analysis of the Data: 

The specific objectives and general philosophy of the interim 
term approach at each institution was to be the basis of the evalu- 
ations made. In that the research study concentrated upon the im- 
pact that the interim term was 'assumed to have on the entire opera- 
tion and functioning of the college during the wing semesters (fall 
and spring), such became the focus of the analysis rather than the 
separate and independent evaluations of the three interim term pro- 
grams and the two non-4-1-4 institutions. 

To that end, it was decided by the Administrative Committee 
that the materials obtained from Phase III, the interviews, should 
be the starting block for the analysis of the impact of the interim 
term. Such a decision was made due to the degree of provocative 
comments obtained during the interview sessions and due to the 
awkwardness of obtaining initial direction for such presumed im- 
pacts .from the varied institutional data that were compiled. 

The questionnaires were electronically scored and key punched 
on computer cards for utilization of data processing equipment. A 
program was designed that would yield the frequency distribution 
of the items according to institution and according to sample 
group. A Second computer program was specifically designed that 
would yield the chi-square distribution for each item as it related 
'to the regular semesters versus the interim term for each college 

o 

Because of the difficulty in selecting a control college for 
this project, it was not possible to schedule the interviews 
for this fifth institution during the weeks of February 14-25 
as originally intended. 
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and then for the three 4-1-4 colleges taken as a total unit. Tests 
of significance for the consequent chi-square distribution were set at 
the .05 leve. From the frequency distribution for each item, for each 
college, the mean response and standard deviation were calculated, with 
the T-test of significance applied. (See Appendix V.) 

The majority of the empirical analysis excluded A from considera- 
tion due initially to the fact that, as explained previously, its stan- 
dard of admissions and student background varied from the other four 
institutions, thus making it difficult to control for those extraneous 
factors. In addition, the non-representative sampling technique and 
low response rate for the Phase II Questionnaire ruled against the re- 
liability of this data source. 
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Chapter III. 

EVALUATION OF THE 4-1-4 AND INTERIM TERM 
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The evaluation of the 4-1-4 and interim term should begin 
with and therefore be based upon a specification of the purposes 
and objectives of the interim term as indicated by each partici- 
pating institution. However, such an approach to evaluation was 
limited in this study because the three 4-1-4 institutions do not 
and have not grasped and then operationalized sucli purposes and 
objectives. Such a statement is arrived at initially through 
perusual of the catalogue Cor each institution which either omits 
reference to purposes for the interim term or else describes the 
month period in terms of the particular courses offered. 



In Phase I (Section II, Item 4) the Liaison Consultants are 
requested to: "Specify the stated and expressed objcctive(s) of 

the interim term approach at your institution.” Institution Z 
indicated that the interim term there “was compatible with” and 
paralleled the goals of the college, ns a whole. Institution Y 
docs not 'nave, any specific objectives other than the individual 
and personal opinions about the interim term an seen by the 
various constituents of that college. Institution X comes the 
closest of the three 4-1-4 schools in specifying objectives. 

This college states in a printed brochure that the interim term 
is the "period in whidh our students learn the most about working 
independently, defining their own study goals, writing long 
papers in acceptable form, and making rational decisions about 
the use of their time." In the catalogue of this same institution 
there is the statement that: "Designed to develop the qualities 

of self-discipline in pursuits* requiring the student to be the 
prime explorer, the interim term asks him to work without the 
customary routine of classroom and lecture hall on a single prob- 
lem of particular interest to him." 



The failure of each such college to truly operationalize 
the purposes and objectives of, or to specify a general philosophy 
for, the interim term as distinct from the regular semesters of 
the academic year, is a handicap to the evaluation that cannot 
be ignored. In anticipation of this failure and hence handicap, 
however, Phase I included a number of items that were designed to 
narrow down the particular approaches of the interim term at each 
ins ti'tuti on, if not the specific program objectives or learning 
objectives. 



Table 2 describes the respective approaches utilized at 
, each of the three 4-1-4 colleges as well as for College A the year 
of its interim term. From this comparison, it can be noted that 
among these listed approaches there is some consistency of 
, approach and yet some variation as well. The lack of complete 
consistency gives credence to the assumption that the interim term 
lends itself to a variety of interpretations in program. 

Regarding each of the 10 approaches listed in Table 2, the 
colleges were asked to note any trends which had occurred at that 
institution. College Z had moved from interdisciplinary (large 
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session) general education courses for freshmen and sophomores to 
more specific and specialized departmental courses. All three 
4-1-4 colleges indicated that off-campus study and international 
study are growing more and more as approaches to interim term. In 
addition, College Y i/s moving toward more independent study, 
directed study, and specialized courses and away from offering 
regular catalogue courses in the January period. College X, other 
than the growth of off-campus study and the continuing stress 
upon specialized courses and independent study, indicates no par- 
ticular trend. 

Table 3 indicates the percentages of student enrollment in 
the 1972 interim term at College X according to the various 
approaches (Section H, Item 3). Table 4 similarly reveals the 
distribution for College Y. Note that the distribution for X is 
somewhat different than the original 10 ca t egori cs--X breaks down 

TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF APPROACHES TO THE INTERIM TERM FOR THE 
THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS— Colleges X, Y, Z— AND INSTI- 
TUTION WHICH DISCONTINUED 4-l-4--Collegc A. (PHASE I, 
Section II, Item 1) 



Approach 



Ins Li tu tion 
X Y Z A 



a) 


Specialized courses within a traditional 
academic discipline designed exclusively 












for the interim: 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


o } 


Specialized courses not readily assigned 
to a traditional academic discipline de- 
signed exclusively for the interim term: 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


c) 


Regular courses from the catalogue- 
fitted into the interim term: 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


d) 


Independent s tudy : 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


e) 


Interdisciplinary s tudy : 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


f) 


International study: 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


g) 


Off-campus study: 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


h) 


Other options within your curriculum: 


No 


Yes 1 


No 


No 


i) 


Faculty exchange among other colleges 
operating on an interim term: 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


v j) 


Student exchange among other colleges 
operating on an interim term: 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



1 



Directed study 



•TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY APPROACH TO INTERIM TERM 
FOR COLLEGE X, JANUARY 1972 (PHASE I. Section 11, Item 3) 





In terna ti onal 


On-Campus 


Of f-Campus 






Study 


Study 


Study 


Total 


Group Projects: 


9% 


387. 


97. 


557. 


Independent Study: 


37, 


337. 1 


97. 


457. 



Note: Base of percentages = 950. 

* Approximately a third of this figure represents senior 
students studying for senior comprehensive examinations. 

it it . it it it it * * it 

TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY APPROACH TO INTERIM TERM 
FOR COLLEGE Y, JANUARY 1972 (PHASE I. Section li, Item 3) 



Approach 



Percentage 



a) Specialized courses within a traditional academic 

discipline designed exclusively for the interim: 54% 

b) Specialized courses* not readily assigned to a tradi- 
tional academic discipline designed exclusively for 

the interim: 07, 

c) Regular courses from the catalogue--! i t ted into the 

interim term; , 1% 

d) Independent study: ^ 207, 

e) Interdisciplinary study: t 07o 

f) International study:'*' 157, 

g) Off-campus study; 37, 

h) Other options within your curriculum: (Directed Study) 1 1% 

i) Faculty exchange among other colleges operating on an 

interim term: 07> 

j) Student exchange among other colleges operating on an 

interim term: 07, 



There is some overlap among independent study, international 
study,. and directed study approaches for Y. The percentages 
in these three instances, therefore, are based upon the 
primary emphasis of the project in the individual case. 
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Che offerings in terms of specific group projects versus independ- 
ent study projects.^- 



The grading system for students at the three 4-1-4 colleges 
is quite different (Phase I, Section A, Items 1 & 2) . College Y 
operates under a 12-point grading system, with the option that a 
student can take a course outside his major field on a pass-fail 
basis. College X operates under a 3-point system of "High Pass," 
"Pass," and "Fail" with no variations of options. College Z 
operates under the 5-point system, with grades of pass-fail used 
in physical education courses and most interim term projects out- 
side of the student's major discipline. 



Both X and Y operate under a course credit system (Phase I, 
Section A, Items 5 & 6) . *Y requires 36 courses (inclusive of 6 
interim terms) and 4 terms of physical education for graduation; 

X requires 32 course credits and 4 interim terms. College Z falls 
under a credit hours system and requires 128 credit hours for 
graduation, with the interim term courses awarded five semester hours 
credit. 



All three 4-1-4- colleges charge tuition on an annual basis 
inclusive of the interim term (Phase I, Section H, Item 9). The 
non 4-1-4 colleges, on the other hand, both charge tuition on a 
per semester basis rather than the total academic year. 

The findings from Phase ’I, Section G (History and Develop- 
ment of the Interim Term) also shed some light upon the approaches 
and philosophy of the respective interim terms. The impetus for 
change to an interim term calendar/curriculum at Y originated with 
a Curriculum Committee appointed some four years before the 
interim term format was adopted at that institution. In only the 
fourth year of the functioning of this committee, however, did 
deliberation center upon the interim term as a potential format. 
The impetus at College Z came from a group of recent faculty 
appointees who cited a need for the institution to innovate and 
experiment. Approximately two years of deliberation occurred 
before an interim term eventually was adopted at Z. College X, of 
course, began with an interim term so that no transition was nec- 
essary. The impetus for the interim term idea, however, came from 
the president and academic dean of the college in the early found- 
ing years. The impetus for the one year adoption of the interim 



The breakdown by student enrollment in the various categories 
was not possible at College Z. It should be noted, however, 
that freshmen and sophomores at Z are involved primarily in 
on-campus specialized courses in general education, while 
juniors and seniors are involved primarily in independent 
study, directed study, and other special projects related to 
their majors. 



term at College A came from the academic dean, who had been in 
close association with other schools in the Associated Mid-Florida 
Colleges which were on some variation of an interim term calendar 
by 1968. 

Reasons given by the various participating colleges which 
prompted the change to an interim term are listed below (Phase 1, 
Section G, Item 2). Such reasons do focus upon potential objec- 
tives for the interim term, although never officially adopted by the* 
institutions as such, and represent rather a cumulative interpretation. 



1) Force a change in teaching methods and content of courses in 
some departments and by some faculty. 

2) Encourage excitement in the curriculum in order to attract 
more good students. 

3) Provide the opportunity for students and faculty to do some- 
thing different and exciting in the shorter term- -a change of 
pace. 

4) Provide opportunity for off-campus and overseas study. 

5) Provide periodic leaves of absence for some faculty during 
the interim period. 

6) Reduce the number of regular academic courses per term, thus re- 
ducing the number of preparations during the academic year. 

7) End the lame duck session following the Christmas holiday. 

8) Provide opportunity for advanced research by students and 
faculty. 

9) Provide the opportunity for students and faculty to become 
better acquainted with each other. 

Similarly, reasons given by the opponents to the adoption 
of the interim term in urging continuation of the traditional 
semester system for the three 4-1-4 colleges are listed below: 

1) Protect and defend the dominant image of the college. 

2) Maintain the traditional goals and purposes of the institution. 

3) Maintain the academic standards of the college. 

4) Undertake sufficient study and consideration of the format in 
order to avoid making the transition prematurely. 
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5) Maintain the desirability of teaching the typical four-month 
semester, as opposed to a shortened and squeezed period. 

6) Maintain the desirability of developing departmental and 
disciplinary courses as opposed to specialized and inter- 
disciplinary courses. 

The decision to adopt the 4-1-4 ca 1 cndar /curriculum (Sec- 
tion G, Item 4) was primarily the responsibility of the faculty 
and administration with other constituents such as students, 
trustees, alumni, parents, and friends playing a minor role, if 
indeed such parties were involved at all. The exceptions to this 
finding are College A in which the decision to adopt an interim 
term was made largely by the academic dean, and College X in which 
the decision to adopt the interim term was made prior to the employ- 
ment of the ma jority of the faculty. 

2 

The period of lead-time allowed for transition to the 
interim term varied from five months at College Y, to nine at 
Colleges Z and A, to nineteen months lead at College X . Thus 
from the point at which deliberation of the adoption of an 
interim term began, to th£ point at which the format actually 
went into effect, was about Lv/o years for each 4-1-4 institution. 
The time span proved to be sufficient according to the Phase I 
(Section G, Items 3 & 5) data reported. The fact that College A 
utilized a much smaller time span for its deliberation and prepa- 
ration--a total of nine months as indicated above--may partially 
explain the failure of the Interim term at this college. Also, 
the academic dean who fathered the adoption of 4-1-4 at that college 
left the institution before the system was actually implemented. 

A most important finding and one which has considerable 
implications concerns the "types of communications and explana- 
tions of procedures that were made to the various constituents of 
the college before the interim term was put into practice," 

(Phase I, Section G, Item 6). Responses indicate that the 4-1-4 
colleges set various guidelines, held numerous meetings and work- 
shops, mid made periodic reports In order to communicate to the. 

faculty concerning l:he pli i/insophy and procecmrcK of the interim term, '.in 
addition, the coll egon oecasionally hold open meetings for stud- 
eii l s , although with n resulting sum I I a ( I end n n o o. . Yet, such 
efforts proved insuf Lie lent according to Phase 111 data for at 



Such lead time was calculated from the point of formal adop- 
tion to the start (September) of the academic year in which 
the interim term was effective. 

3 The College X figure might be somewhat inflated because of 
the fact that the college was starting its entire program 
rather than making a transition from one calendar /curriculum 
to another. 
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least two of the three 4-1-4 institutions and certainly for 
College A. An understanding of the philosophy, approaches, and 
procedures of the interim term apparently was not possessed by 
the various constituents. 

The data from Phase I indicate that the institutions them- 
selves have been somewhat lax in conducting evaluations of their 
respective interim terms (Section H, Item 5). While these 4-1-4 
colleges do encourage individual professors to conduct evaluations 
of their specific course and teaching, institutional evaluations 
of the program(s) and learnings are not particularly stressed. 

Institution X did conduct a major survey oO faculty and student 
reaction to the 1970 interim term. However, no derivations from 
that raw data that could lead to basic understandings and hence 
evaluations, have yet been made. Institution Z conducted an 
institution-wide survey following the 1972 interim term, although 
it remains to be seen what utility this effort will have in the 
institutions evaluation. Institution Y has not made any formal 
concerted efforts to evaluate the interim term. 

According, to Phase I data (Section II, I rout 6) no formal , 

v oitijm r \ noun have hern made w I III oilier VI 4 I mil I ini I mm, The 
participating 4-1-4 col. I ep,en apparently do compare approaches to . 

the interim term as well as specific offerings with other 4-1-4 ! 

institutions, although again this is basically descriptive rather j 

than analytical or evaluative inf ormation.5 ; 

I 

i 




It should be noted that the Phase III interviev/s with faculty 
present during the initial adoption of the interim term indi- 
cated that time and agaiu the faculty held vague (if any) 
impressions about the interim term concept. Subsequently 
they developed their interim term projects without the under- 
standing and direction that at least they considered suffi- 
cient and necessary. In addition, such discussions with the 
more recently appointed faculty and with student groups also 
revealed a lack of felt understanding of the philosophy 
and/or procedures. Thus the 4-1-4 colleges are not entirely 
successful in orienting faculty or students, even after 
several years of operation in and experience with an interim 
term. 

The failure to compare evaluations may be more directly 
related to the absence of evaluation research and reports at 
the sampled institutions as well as other 4-1-4 colleges, 
rather than the absence of the motivation or desire to com- 
pare and contrast. The fact that the three 4-1-4 colleges 
participated in this research study is testimony to their 
desire and intention to conduct and compare evaluations. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE INTERIM TERM AS A SPUR TOWARD INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
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The data from Phase I, Phase II, and Phase III rieaLing with the 
effects of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term curriculum upon the 
institution as a whole are divided according to several categories: 

A) Administration and Operation of the College : 

Data from Phase III (item i) indicate that the existence of a 4-1-4 
program is a miid influence upon some faculty, students, and administra- 
tors who decide to accept a position or accept admittance to the college*. 
Students and faculty at the three 4-1-4 colleges and at the two non 4-1-4 
colleges enumerated a number of reasons for selecting, the college., only 
some of which were connected to the academic program and calendar. ^ Of 
those who mentioned the interim term as a contributing factor, it was 
typically in the form of inclusion with a combination of general charac- 
teristics about the college-- i • e. general education program, independent 
study, overseas study liberal arts tradition, innovative curri cu lum- - 
rather than as an isolated and single factor. 

Surveys of students (or faculty) pertaining to reasons that shaped 
one’s decision to enroll are always subject to some question. The actual 
reasou(s) may be quite different from Lite reputed reason (s) as ascertained 
from a survey. Furthermore’, the originator of the survey may he more 
inclined to list alternative reasons that are more academically acceptable 
in their nature (L.e. rigid academic reputation, scholarly faculty) rather 
than less academically acceptable (i.n. close to the bench, easy grading). 
However, attempts by the three 4- # t-4 institutions to discern reasons of 
students for applying and accepting admission appear to reveal rationales 
that are no different from that of the two control colleges (Phase I, 
Section B, Item 3) . 

Administrators of the various 4-1-4 colleges, however, felt somewhat 
different about this influencing effect of the interim term for students 
and for faculty. All three of the Directors of Admissions stated that 
chey felt that the interim term was an advantage in student recruitment- - 
both in attracting applications and in convincing students to accept 
admission. The three Academic Deans were of varying opinion on the issue. 
One dean stated that the existence of the interim term was a definite 
attractive influence; the second dean stated that while potential faculty 
are curious about the interim term lie did not know if it at all affected 
their decisions; and the third dean stated that the interim term might 
actually be a deterent to potential faculty and thus become a negative 
influence. 2 



^-Typical non-academic rationales given included the mild climate 
and geographical location, financial considerations, friends, social at- 
mosphere, institutional size, family pressure, job market, and denomina- 
tional ties. 

2 The Dean had reasoned that the faculty market was not interested 
that much in the interim term and that it was frequently perceived as an 
added teaching burden to potential faculty. 



With some exception at institution X only, virtually none o£ the 
administrators at the 4-1-4 institutions who took office subsequent to 
the adoption of the interim term indicated that the interim term was a 
factor in their decision to accept that office. In fact there was great' 
uniformity of rationales for accepting administrative positions at 
both the 4- L-4 and the non 4-1-4 institutions. 

A similar pattern was found from the interview data concerning the 
interim term as a factor related to the student (s) and faculty "continuing 
to remain" at the 4-1-4 college (Phase III, Item la). That is, the 
existence of the interim term in combination with a number of other ed- 
ucational factors about that institution was a factor in not transferring 
or seeking another position. 

Institutional data (Phase I, Section H. Items 1 & 3) revealed no 
discernib l.y strong impetus of the adoption of the 4-1-4 upon Lite volume 
of student applications for admission, the volume of acceptance, the 
volume of eventual enrollment, or the profile (aptitude class ranking, 
gradepoint average) of entering freshman classes. Thus it can ho inter- 
preted from this data that cite interim term has no significant effect 
upon increasing student applications and enrollment or in improving 
the profile of entering classes. Yet, at the same time, the Interim 
term does not appear to act co the reduction or detriment of such char- 
acteristics either according to the Phase I data. 

A complementary item was included in the Phase II questionnaire 
(Item 97) regarding the interim term as a factor affecting the decision 
of faculty and students to attend the college. Table 5 is a distribution 
of the findings of this questionnaire item broken down by institution 
and by sampl e-- students and f acuity/administrators . This data indicates 
that according to the opinions of the respondents, the existence of the 
interim term is a determining factor for approximately 407.. of the members 
of the colleges. 3 

Whether or not such statistics as in Table 5 could be interpreted 
as indicating that the interim term is a contributing factor in student 
and faculty recruitment would probably be up to the individual. While 
the existence of the interim term does not have much effect upon the 
actual volume of student and faculty population, it does appear to bo at 
least a contributing factor for a relatively high proportion of the 
students and for the faculty/administrators. It would be impossible to 
discern whether recruitment and the profile of students would be as 
.favorable or more favorable if these 4-1-4 colleges dropped the interim 
term. 

I 

Data also was derived from Phase III to indicate the possible effect 
of the existence of the interim term upon the development and public re- 
lations effects of the institutions* The interviews with the Directors 
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TABLE 5. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACU LTY /ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE EXISTENCE OF THE INTERIM TERM AS A SIG- 
NIFICANT FACTOR AFFECTING THEIR DECISION TO ACCEPT 



APPOINTMENT 


TO THE COLL 


EGE. 


(Phase II, Item 97) 


College X 

Sample 


Strongly 

Agree 


Ar; re c 


Response 

Uncertain 


Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 


Students 


22 


32 


ii 


21 4 


Faculty /Administrators 


8 


5 


5 


6 2 



College Y 

Sample 


Strongly 

Agree 


Response 

Agree Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strong Ly 
Disagree 


Students 


• 10 


15 


4 


27 


n 


Faculty /Administrators 


0 


5 


1 


5 


10 



College Z 

Sample 


Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Response 

Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Students 


1 


6 


5 


8 


15 


Faculty /Administrators 


2 


4 


1 


6 


6 



Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Strong ly 
Agree 


Agree 


Response 

Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Students 


33 


53 


20 


56 


30 


Faculty /Administrators 


10 


14 


7 


17 


18 




43 


f>7 


27 


73 


48 



of Development and Directors of business Affairs at the three 4-1-4 
colleges revealed that the interim term may have aided the fund-raising 
and public relations efforts of the college when the adoption was first 
made. Yet the interviews also revealed that these particular officers 
did not feel that the interim term any longer had any positive or nega- 
tive effect in development or public relations. Part of the reasons 
for a lapse in effect is because the appeal of 4-1-4 as an innovation in 
college calendar and curriculum lias faded somewhat as more and more in- 
stitutions adopt the format. 

Ihe institutional data concurred with the interviews by indicating 
that there does not appear to be any necessary relationship of the 
interim term to development (Phase I, Section D, Items 1, 2, & 3). One 
Director of Development said that he "was not sure that it would really 
hurt the development picture if the interim term were dropped, unless 
the whole of the college was changed by :Lt--as might he the case." 
furthermore , the operations and focu3 of development and public relations 
are not at all affected by the January term, according to such Phase I 
data. 



lho interviews with students and faculty included an item pertaining 
to the impact that the interim term has had upon "academic decision- 
making and governance of the institution. H (Phase ITT, Item 12b) While 
this item had no counterpart among tne control colleges, some of the 
responses, nevertheless, proved quite provocative. A number of students 
stated that experience in the interim term enabled them to see how rela- 
tively little input they have in *the decision-making structure of the 
college. Otners indicated that the interim term can cause one to become 
more isolated in his own concerns and problems rather than to be at all 
involved in the decisions of his institution. 

The faculty also brought to bear some interesting findings that 
perhaps have not been considered Heretofore as impacts of the interim 
term. Ic was Cue impression of one group of faculty that the shortened 
interim period forces students to ho unrealistic about change-- i.e. 
assuming that changes can be made quick ly — within the four or five week 
period. The. faculty at institution Y stated that the interim term was 
a period for more and more committees and administrative projects, the 
assumption being that faculty had the spare time to consider administra- 
tive topics. Yet the faculty at institution X stated that at their 
institution committees cease co function almost entirely during the 
oanuary period, as faculty are encouraged to concentrate upon their own 
projects. 

Phase *1 institutional data Section C on "Student Life" covers a 
number of issues similarly related to the administration and operation 
of the colleges. The three 4-1-4 colleges indicate a number of avenues 
and aspects wherein students can be involved and can participate in the 
administration and governance of the institution. Table 6 presents data 
relative to the degree that the students and faculty/administrators felt 
involved in decision-making during the regular semesters versus the 
interim term (Phase II, Item 101). Clearly the interpretation is that 
these members of the co I ege community feel less involved in decision- 
making during the interim term tnan during either of the semesters. 



TABLE 6. 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY /ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4- 1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE ACADEMIC TERM IN WHICH INVOLVEMENT IN 
DECISION-MAKING. ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNANCE OF THE 



College X 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


34 


15 


18 


Faculty/Administrators 


18 


' 0 


5 


College Y 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


28 


17 


16 


Faculty/Administrators 4 


9 


3 


4 


College Z 

Sample 


4 

Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


15 


4 


9 


Faculty /Administrators 


5 


1 


8 


Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


77 


36 


43 


Faculty/Administrators 


32 


4 


17 


• 


109 


AO 


60 



Item 102 oi ; the questionnaire instrument asked the respondents to 
indicate the academic term in which their involvement was the. "lowest." 
The ro:n.iJ..:'. were in the si.nne direction ns the data reported above-- the 
interim term consistently was the academic term in which involcmcnt was 
reported to be the "lowest." 



I 



I 



i 



* 

I 




• of the difference could be due to the fact that the periods arc of 
** -i-ferent length, and tiiat many people are away from cue administrative 
structure of cue college during this period. This formalized apparatus 
of participation, however, can break down during the interim term and the 
Phase II data gave evidence. 

A*.l tnree 4- e-4- institutions show an increasing tendency for students 
to become involved in the administration and operation of the college by 
■'•oic.e as well ns by vote over the last several years. Changes of a more * 
liberal trend are noted in conduct codes, curfew regulations, dress re- 
quirements, compulsory chapel modifications, and dormitory visitation. 
Increased participation by students on college committees and even on 
the governing boards are noted at each of the three institutions. Iiowcvor 
tho same pattern is stated to exist at both of the control non 4-1-4 
colleges. Thus the data show that such recent variation in the approach 
to student life and involvement in the institution probably reflects a 
cnanging philosophy with reference to the education of young adults more 
than the impact of the Inter im term Itself within specific institutions. 

i.ne three *i-j.-4 institutions do note a considerable difference, in 
tne type and variety of provisions and potentials fnv student life during 
interim term as oppo. *:d u»> too regular semesters (Phase I, Section C , 
Items i, 2, & 3; . Cbnv.r i n ' y tno in/erviev/s with both students and faculty 
yj.iM.ciea consistent rofcrc.'iv i to the .lessening of planned activities in 
tne January period and the go .era 1 dormancy of activities, associations, 
rV\ci organizations. \o r ".cu variation in activities between the two 
semesters is noted ny any of the participating colleges in the Phase I 

< id ta . 

Table 7 presents data restive to the degree that the students and 
facuity/admirixStrators felt involved in the social and recreational ac- 
ij.vities provided by the college during the regular semesters versus the 
interim teem. The findings indicate that involvement in planned activi- 
ties is lowest overall cu ring the interim term- -although there is consid- 
erable variation by institution and sample. This may be a result of the 
number of activities pi nreo , the absence of constiuents from the campus, 
the degree of involvement in one's own work, and the extent of leisure 
t ime . 



B) Curriculum: 



The interviews with students indicated that the interim term curricu- 
lum does seem to effect the academic and the career plans of students 
(Phase III,* Item 9). In some instances the relationship was said to be 
direct in that the student decided to enter or major in a certain area. 

In other instances the influence w us said to be more subtle, prompting the 
student to avoid certain areas or he come more aware of the point of view 
‘established by other disciplines outside his own major field. 

In his study of the enrollment, patterns of students at Macalester 
College during the. interim term, Jacu n. Armstrong (1.97 3.) found that at 
least 807o of the students over a four year period Look at least two of 
the four interim term projects outside their eventual major. A comparison 

3u 
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TABLE 7. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY /ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1- A INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE ACADEMIC TERM IN WHICH INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES PROVIDED BY OR AT THE 
COLLEGE IS HIGHEST . (Phase II, Item 103) 



College X 

Sample 

Students 



Faculty/Administrator s 13 5 4 



• 

College Y 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


14 


22 


28 


Faculty/Administrators 


10 


1 


6 



College Z 

Sample 


Academic Term 

Fall Semester Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


7 


13 


12 


Faculty /Administrators 


6 


1 


9 



Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


S ;> r i ng S ernes t er 


Students 


50 


55 


67 


Faculty /Administrators 


29 


7 


19 




79 


62 


86 



Fall Semester 
29 



Academic Term 
Interim Term 

20 



Spring Semester 
27 ' 



O 

ERIC 



37 



44 



f 



with that figure would not be meaningful in that two of the three 4-1-4 
institutions in this study make certain requirements of their students 
regarding enrollment in particular (general education) areas. Nevertheless, 
the interviews expressed the clear consensus that students were taking 
advantage of the concentrated time period to broaden their areas of inter- 
est or to narrow down specifically upon a particularly interesting field/' 

Institutional data from the three 4-1-4 institutions indicate that 
there is a growing trend among the colleges for students to pursue inde- 
pendent study both within the interim term and in subsequent semesters 
(Phase I, Section E, Item 3 & 7). One 4-1-4 institution, for example, 
makes it possible for a student to take almost any regular course under 
an independent study procedure provided that he has faculty approval. 5 
A similar pattern or trend, however, was also indi.cn: ed to be dominant 
the non 4-1-4 colleges, although such independent study efforts arc 
typically limited to juniors and seniors. 

The institutiona l data pertaining to the distri.bs.r i an of cnuvm- 
offerings added or cancelled (Section E, Items 1 & 2) and of academic 
majors adopted or deleted (Section E, Items 4 & 5) indicate no discern- 
ible trend among the three 4-1-4 institutions versus the control college. 
While a number of offerings, for example were added to the curriculum at 
the participating institutions, rationales for the additions had more to 
io with societal demands and employment opportunities and to interdisci- 
plinary demands rather than impact from the adoption of an interim term 
program. 

One of the items in the questionnaire concerned the degree to which 
the respondents felt that there is a definite spill-over to experimental lot. 
and innovation in the curriculum from the interim ter i to the spring -semes- 
ter (Phase II, Item 95). Table 8 presents the distribution of the findings 
by institution and sampled group. The. faculty/administrators of the com- 
bined 4-1-4 colleges are approximately split on this Issue. The students 
disagree by more than a two-to-one count that there is a spill-over from 
the interim term. 



^ Phase III, Itc... 6 asked the respondents interviewed whether they 
thought that work do..e on a specific topic during the Interim term 1 eci "o 
broad exploratory work in subsequent semesters, or whether the reverse was 
true. Many variations were offered on this notion of the broadening and 
narrowing of interest (s). Some students indicated that work on a narrow 
topic stimulated them to narrow down even further; others indicated that 
they had experienced a narrowing in one interim term and a broadening in 
another; and still others frit that the narrow topic :i.n the interim caused 
them to want to exp.'.nd their interests. There was no apparent distinction 
in these perceived effects between a topic in one's major as opposed to 
the non-major area. 

^ None of the other participating institutions, however, so permits 
students to take regular courses tram the catalogue on an independent or 
directed study basis. fn such, cases independent study is presumed to be 
the pursuit of a topic, in which no regular instruction is offered, while 
directed study is the individual pursuit of a regular course with a pre- 
scribed syllabus. 
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TABLii 8. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY /ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE DEGREE TO WHICH THERE IS AGREEMENT- DISAGREE- 
MENT THAT THERE IS A SPILL-OVER OF EXPERIMENTATION AND 
INNOVATION IN THE CURRICULUM FROM THE INTERIM TERM TO THE 
SPRING SEMESTER. (Pimm; II. T.tnn 95) 



Coilc.'.r X 



i: rmi)', I y 






!» 1 Vn 1 1}’, i y 



Sample 


Agroo 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Di saj’ree 


Disagree 


Students 


6 


17 


24 


32 


10 


Faculty /Administrators 


8 


9 


6 


2 


0 


CollcRC Y 

Savinie 


Strong! y 

. ... 


At, F eu 


Reap on so 

d iiC e r c a j« n 


disagree 


Strongly 

D -i- S lip. r ! 


Students 


5 


8 


24 


23 


7 


Faculty/ Admini s t l :: - or s 


0 


4 


6 


9 


4 


College. Z 

Sample 


St rone iy 
Agree 


Agree 


response 

Uncertain 


Disc.grec 


Strong j v 
disagree 


Students 


] 


:> 


y 


17 


3 


Faculty/Administrators 


0 




f. 

‘t 


9 


J 


Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Strongly 
Ac roc 


Agree 


Response 

uncertain 


Disagre... 


Strongly 
Disa r ro 


Students 


12 


7.3 


57 


72 


22 


Faculty /Administrators 


8 


10 


16 


20 


7 




20 


44 


73 


92 


29 



Chi square - 5.955, No;: significant difference at .05 level 



C) Instruction; 




There was considerable agreement among students and faculty inter- 
viewed that the interim term necessitated or resulted in a change in one's 
work pattern, methods of instruction/ learning, and in student- faculty 
relationships. The concentration upon one topic reduced the degree to 
which students and faculty felt that the day was "chopped up" with various 
classes and responsibilities. Interim term was perceived as a time when 
the individual could introduce a period of reflection into his work 
pattern as well as find time to pursue other interests, such as reading 
and recreation, without slighting responsibility to his particular course. 

Respondents agreed that there is less emphasis upon formal lecturing 
in the interim term and more emphasis upon group discussion and individual 
study and research of a particular topic (Phase III, Item S) . In addition, 
data from Phase II indicate that both students and faculty/administrators 
utilize the library to the greatest extent during the interim term (Item 5)- 
see Table 9. Similarly a colleague relationship between student and pro- 
fessor was often mentioned as a definite characteristic of the interim 
term at the three 4-1-4 colleges. Students cited that they would typically 
get to know a given professor very well during the course of the interim 
term due to the daily or regular interaction. 

Students and faculty interviewed, however, agreed that by and large 
there wasonly minor carry- over of the interim term work pattern, methods 
of instruction/ learning, and faculty- student relationships to the spring 
semester. Consistently, the students and faculty interviewed would re- 
spond that the interim terra was separate and distinct from the regular 
semesters. Consistently, they noted that professors and students, with 
only isolated exceptions, woulo fall back to the regular patterns, prac- 
tices, and relationships of the semesters. 

When asked to what degree they felt that there was such a spill- 
over in instruction and learning activities from the interim term to the 
spring semester, faculty and students sampled were of contrasting opin- 
ion (item 96) — see rable 10. Students at each 4-1-4 college most often 
disagreed that there was such a carry-over. The faculty, however, agreed 
that there was a spill-over. ^ 

While there was some measure of opinion that many of the patterns, 
practices, and relationships of the interim term do and should indeed 
carry over to the regular semesters, there were others who felt strongly 
that the semesters should be kept separate from the interim term. The 
size of classes, the academic load of three or four courses, and the 
familiar syllabus and lecture notes were cited as factors causing such 
separation and pushing for the distinction. 



6 The faculty groups interviewed also felt more strongly than did 
Llic student groups interviewed that there was an impact of instructional 
methods of the interim term upon tlie regular semesters. They cited that 
as a result of the interim term experience some "informality has rubbed 
off on my classes \ that new approaches to learning had to be considered \ 
and that more self-evaluation of teaching/ learning resulted. 
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TABLE 9. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY/ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE ACADEMIC TERM IN WHICH UTILIZATION OF THE 
RESOURCES OF THE LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE IS GREATEST. 1 
0?hase II, Item 105) 



'l 

Co 1 1 eft c X 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


21 


37 


18 


Faculty/Administrators 


7 


12 


2 


College Y 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


23 


31 


7 


Faculty /Administrators 


9 


11 


2 


College Z 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Tern 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


6 


8 


16 


Faculty/Administ rators 


7 


3 


3 


Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


50 


76 


41 


Faculty /Administrators 


23 


26 


7 




73 


102 


48 



T lie re was a substantial number of non-responses to this particular 
item indicating perhaps the uncertainty of opinion or the inability to 
make such a relative judgement. Non-response for X = 18; Y = 9; Z « 17 , 



TABLE 10. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY /ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE DEGREE TO WHICH THERE IS AGREEMENT- DIS- 
AGREEMENT THAT THERE IS A SPILL-OVER OF EXPERIMENTATION 
AND INNOVATION IN INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
FROM THE INTERIM TERM TO THE SPRING SEMESTER. (Phase II 
Item 96) 



College X 

Sample 


Strongly 

Agree 


Response 

Agree Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Di s agree 


Students 


4 


23 


31 


27 


5 


Faculty /Administrators 


7 


13 


4 


0 


0 


College Y 

Sample 


Strongly 

Agree 


Response 

Agree Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Students 


4 


15 


23 


22 


4 


Faculty /Administrators 


0 


4 


9 


8 


2 


College Z 

Sample 


Strong ly 
Agree 


Response 

Agree Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Students 


3 


5 


9 


15 


5 


Faculty /Administrators 


0 


7 


4 


5 


3 


Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Strongly 

Agree 


Response 

Agree Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Di s agree 


Students 


11 


43 


63 


64 


14 


Faculty /Administrators 


7 


24 


17 


13 


5 




18 


67 


80 


77 


19 



Chi square - 10.594. Reject H 0 at .05 level of significance. 
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In comparison with the responses of students from the non 4-1-4 
colleges about their semesters, students from the three 4-1-4 institutions 
cited a greater degree of personal rewards from their interim term ex- 
periences (Phase III, Item 11). There is seemingly less emphasis upon 
grades as a measure of rewards for the 4-1-4 colleges according to the 
students interviewed. At the same time there is perceived to be less 
pressure toward making a certain academic grade. Yet, the Phase I in- 
stitutional data (Section A, Item 4) indicate that for Colleges X and Y 
the grade distribution is more highly skewed to "High Pass" and to "A" 
and "B" respectively for the interim term than either the first or second 
semester. ^ See Table 11. Thus while students indicate that they feel 
less pressure toward grades, there is a greater tendency in the interim 
term than in the regular semesters to achieve an excellent academic grade. 

During the course of the interviews the students attempted to iden- 
tify the personal rewards attained from the interim term experience (Phase 
III, Item 9). There was the general impression expressed that the interim 
term served as a period of growth and maturity for the student: "have 

now lost my hang-over from high school and feel that I can do things on 
my own now. 11 There is an apparent feeling of self-satisfaction in having 
focused upon one <:opic for a period of several weeks and having attained 
satisfaction from the study and confidence in the topic and in one's 
ability to understand. 

When asked the degree to which the interim term has had an impact 
upon the objectives of the institution (Phase III, Item 12a), faculty 
and students responded in a parallel manner. ® Specifically, respondents 
indicated that the interim term served to reinforce the objective of the 
respective colleges for innovation and experimentation; that it enhanced 
the ability of the institution to meet the objective of catering to the 
individual and of individual responsibility; that it emphasized the ob- 
jective of "learning by doing" and of "learning from life" and thus of the 
process of learning rather than the content. 

Data also was derived that would indicate whether students and faculty 
felt that they were most enthusiastic about beginning study for the fall 
semester, interim term, or spring semester (Phase II, Items 99 & 100). 
Table 12 indicates that both groupings felt highest enthusiasm about the 



^Such comparable data is not available for 2. in that the institution 
maintains records of grades according to accumulated grade point averages 
rather than on the number of grades in the several categories. Since 
more interim term courses at Z are graded on a pass- fail basis no quality 
points are allowed--no comparison can be made. (Similar to the grade dis- 
tributions at both colleges A and B, the Z figures indicate a slightly 
higher level of grade achievement in the spring semester than in the fall.) 

^No attempt was made during the interview to communicate the ex- 
pressed statement of purpose or the objectives of the various colleges 
considered. Thus the item made it essential that the respondents select 
a particular purpose and consider the impact of the interim term upon 
that goal, even though such might be quite foreign to the established 
purposes of that college. 



TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ACADEMIC GRADES BY 
ACADEMIC TERMS FOR COLLEGES X AND Y, 1970-71 
ACADEMIC YEAR. (Phase I, Section A, Item 4) 



College X: 1970-71 

Academic Term 


Hifth Pass 


Grade System 
Pass 


Fail 


Fall Semester 


33.3% 


61.7% 


5 . 0% 


Interim Term 


43.7% 


53.9% 


2.3% 


Spring Semester 


32.1% 


61.2% 


6 . 7% 



College Y: 1970-71 

Academic Term 


A 


B 


Grade 

C 


System 

D 


F 


Other* 


Fall Semester 


15.2% 


37 . 9% 


29.3% 


9.0% 


3.8% 


4 . 6% 


Interim Term 


34.7% 


37.2% 


15.5% 


4.8% 


1.9% 


5.8% 


Spring Semester 


22.8% 


40 . 1% 


24.5% 


5.5% 


2 . 5% 


4.6% 



*Note: Included in this category of "Other" are the "incomplete," 

and "Pass-Fail" grades for College Y. 
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TABLE 12. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY/ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE ACADEMIC TERM IN WHICH ENTHUSIASM TO BEGIN 
STUDY AND "GET DOWN TO WORK" IS HIGHEST . (Phase II, Item 99) 



College X 

! Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


S pr i ng S cm ester 


j 

| Students 


41 


19 


22 


j Faculty /Administrators 

i 


13 


8 


2 


College Y 

! Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Tern 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


41 


14 


10 


Faculty/Administrators 


17 


2 


3 


College Z 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


i Students 


21 


2 


ii 


; Faculty /Administrators 


13 


1 


i 


j 

t 

; Total 4-1-4 Colleges 

‘ Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 



Students 


103 


35 


43 


Faculty /Administrators 


43 


11 


6 




146 


46 


49 



► 

I 

i 

I 

! 

I 

I 

i 

j 

i 
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start of the fall semester. Table 13 indicates that both groupings felt 
the lowest enthusiam about the start of the interim term. In fact, the 
faculty at all three 4-1-4 colleges ranked the interim terra as the term 
of lowest enthusiasm, while the students did likewise at two of the three 
colleges. 

Interviewed respondents from all colleges indicated that coming back 
to campus for the start of a new term was preferential to coming back 
for the lame duck session of a more traditional semester calendar (Phase III, 
Item 4). In addition, such respondents felt that the change of pace offered 
by the interim term motivated them to get down to work. At the same time, 
the general impression was that the end of the interim term and the be- 
ginning of the spring semester marked another point of transition that was 
typically welcomed and refreshing. Respondents at the non 4-1-4 colleges 
felt that their motivation to study dropped sharply at the start of the 
spring semester over what it was at the beginning of the fall semester. 

The typical teaching load for faculty from the three 4 — 1-4 colleges 
was listed to be three courses (or approximately 9 to 12 credit hours) 
for each semester and 1 course (or approximately 4 to 5 credit hours) 
during the interim term. Independent study responsibility is worked into 
the basic teaching load with reductions in load made upon administrative 
approval should the number exceed a prescribed level. Figures from Col- 
lege A indicate that faculty load is considered to range from 13 to 15 
semester hours, or thus slightly above the 4-1-4 colleges 1 figures. ^ 

Such data, while pointing to no significant conclusion, may indicate that 
the 4-1-4 colleges can compensate their faculty for the additional re- 
sponsibility of the January period. Note also that built into the teach- 
ing load systems at the three 4-1-4 colleges is a pattern by which a 
professor is expected to b e on paid leave of absence every third interim 
term period. ^ 

The academic load for students is, of course, considered to be four 
courses each semester and one course during the interim term, or approxi- 
mately 16 credit hours per semester and 4 for the interim term. (The 
interim term at college Z is commonly given 5 credit hours.) The load 
at both Colleges A and B, however, ranges from a minimum of 12 credit hours 
to a maximum of 18 hours for students. 

The point that seems to stand out from such data is that the addition 
of the extra responsibility of the interim term course for both students 
and faculty, is compensated by the alteration of the academic load and 
teaching load requirements for the regular semesters. 



^Figures from college B on teaching load were not made available. 

■^The pattern of having each member of the faculty on paid leave 
every third interim term has failed to become operational at two of the 
three 4-1-4 colleges, although it remains a part of the stated faculty 
guidelines. 



TABLE 13. 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY/ADMINISTRATORS AT THREE 4-1-4 INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING THE ACADEMIC TERM IN WHICH ENTHUSIASM TO BEGIN 



STUDY AND 
Item 100) 


"GET DOWN TO WORK" 


IS THE LOWEST, 


(Phase II, 


College X 

Sample 


Fail Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


S p r i ng S cm e s t e r 


Students 


14 


30 


22 


Faculty /Administrators 


1 


13 


9 


College Y 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


20 


14 


22 


Faculty /Administrators 


4 


8 


7 


College Z 

Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Student s 


ii 


13 


6 


Faculty /Administrators 


0 


11 


4 


Total 4-1-4 Colleges 
Sample 


Fall Semester 


Academic Term 
Interim Term 


Spring Semester 


Students 


45 


57 


50 


Faculty /Administrators 


5 


32 


20 




50 


89 


70 
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Institutional data was also accumulated to discern if there was 
any unusual tendency of the three 4-1-4 institutions in the employment 
of part-time versus full-time instructors or in the employment of aca- 
demician instructors versus non-academician instructors. Two of the 
five institutions studied (one of which is a 4-1-4 college) employ only 
academicians-- that is, instructors with academic degrees in their dis- 
cipline, Only one institution employs more than a handful of part-time 
instructors on the faculty during the academic year. From the data re- 
ceived, therefore, no particular pattern of faculty employment emerges. 



D) Phase II. Paired Comparison Itcms—Administration, Curriculum , 
Instruction : 

The data on the following pages result from the paired comparison 
of 47 items for the participating 4-1-4 colleges— regular semesters 
versus interim term (Phase II, Items 1-94), The response from each 
college was treated as a community response with the samples of students 
and faculty joined. This was done because of the relatively small, sam- 
ples derived from each institution, and because it was decided that the 
data should reflect the combined views of the various constituents of 
the college rather than a format of students "versus" faculty/administra- 
tors. Such a combination v/as made possible by designing the survey form 
Cor students and for faculty/administrators to be the same for all but 
seven items. These remaining seven items were devised so as to be par- 
ticularly related to the student groups for their form and particularly 
related to the faculty groups for their form.H 

Chi square statistics for each of the three 4-1-4 colleges were 
computed from the frequency distributions of all the items. Separate 
chi squares were computed for the student samples and faculty/administra- 
tor samples for the seven items discussed above. In addition, a total 
set of chi square values were computed in which the frequency distribu- 
tions of the three 4-1-4 colleges were combined. 

The non 4-1-4 colleges were given the same form as were the 4-1-4 
colleges, but the respondents were requested to ignore that portion of 
the paired comparison that dealt specifically with the interim term, 

(For t lie rationale of this procedure, sec Chapter II on Methods and 
Procedures.) The chi square statistic for each item was computed to 
enable comparison of the three 4-1-4 institutions (total) with the 
control institution, College B, for the regular semesters only. Of 
the 54 comparison (40 4* 7 + 7 items) of the regular semesters, a total 
of 14 chi square statistics proved to be statistically significant at 
the ,05 level, 12 



L ^Thc seven different items for students and faculty/administrators 
appeared in the survey forms as items: M 1 , O', P 1 , Q f , R 1 , T', and U', 
(See Appendix II--Research Instrument— Pha^e II: Questionnaire.) 

^Those 14 items were as follows: 001, 017, 023, 029, 031, 035, 

037, 051, 053, 081, and 089. (See Appendix II--Rcsearch Instrument- 
Phase II: Questionnaire.) 



The rationale for making this comparison between the three 4-1-4 
institutions and the control college was to determine to what degree 
the frequency distributions for the three 4-1-4 colleges (for the regu- 
lar semesters) reflected a particular uniqueness in the institutions 
per se, rather than in the calendar/ curriculum employed. Had the com- 
parisons of the regular semesters of the 4-1-4 colleges and the control, 
college revealed a considerable difference (i.e., above 507 o ) , or revealed 
no difference at all, then the eventual comparisons of regular semesters 
to interim term would be highly subject to validity debate. 13 

Of the paired comparison, then, between the regular semesters and 
the interim term for the three 4-1-4 institutions taken together, a total 
of 18 chi square comparisons out of the 54 items (40 + 7 + 7 items) 
computed to be statistically significant differences. Hone of the items 
pertaining to "Administration and Governance 11 proved statistically sig- 
nificant. A total of 5 items pertaining to "Curriculum" and 12 items 
pertaining to "Instruction," included among the 7 separate items for 
students, was statistically significant. None of the 7 separate items 
for faculty/administrators, however, indicated a significant difference. 

If the paired comparisons are made for each of the three 4-1-4 
colleges separately, a lesser number of items result in being statisti- 
cally significant, according to the chi square values computed. 14 Thus 
of the 18 total items, some 7 are significant for College X, as against 
9 items for College Y, and 4 items for College X. 

Table 14 indicates those particular items in the Phase II survey, 
in which there was a statistically significant difference for the regu- 
lar semesters versus the interim term, for each of the three 4-1-4 
colleges as well as for all three colleges taken together (Total) . 
Examination of the actual frequency distributions reveals that the 
differences between the observed and expected frequencies for the interim 
term and for the regular semesters are not always in a direction that 
might be anticipated. The direction of the frequency response and the 
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l^While the selection of the colleges for the study controlled for 
several potential intervening variables-- student ability, general insti- 
tutional purpose, geographic location, cultural background of student 
population, and degree level of faculty-- this statistical procedure en- 
abled a consideration of potential internal variables that in accumula- 
tion might warp the comparisons between the regular semesters and the 
interim terms. 

^*A characteristic of the chi square statistic, of course, is that 
the larger the sample size, the more likely the statistic will yield 
significance. By combining the three 4-1-4 institutions, it is possible 
to arrive at a larger number of items in which there is a significant 
comparison, and thus widen the universe of possibility. 

15 

See Appendix VI, which consists of the frequency distributions 
for these 18 different items and the chi square statistics based upon 
the combined total figures for Colleges X, Y, and Z. 
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TA3LE 14. ANALYSIS OF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS AND THE DIRECTION AND 
RELATIVE STRENGTH OF FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THOSE 18 ITEMS --REGULAR SEMESTERS 
VERSUS INTERIM TERM-PHASE II, ITEMS 1-94. 
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relative strength of the response for the total three colleges, there- 
fore, are appropriately indicated, so that the significant difference 
can be correctly interpreted. (Note that in the case of the individual 
colleges in which a difference is indicated as statistically signifi- 
cant, the direction of the relative strength of response is the ’same 
as that indicated for the total three 4-1-4 colleges.) 

In addition to the data distributions and tests of significance 
cited above, responses to questions 1-94 were processed in terms of 
t-valuc or significance. Charts reproducing the data and "Signifi- 
caul: L- value findings are to be found in Appendix V. 

. Generally this analysis supported the findings and conclusions 
cited above. There arc occasionally real differences between Colleges 
X, \, and Z. Further analysis would be required to interpret the rea- 
sons for these differences. There arc fewer differences between Col- 
lege B (control school-semester system) and Colleges X, Y, and Z than 
exponents of the 4-1-4 calendar seem to have assumed. This may in 
part reflect the fact that College Z, under a new administration, is 
currently undertaking some curriculum reform. 

It is to be regretted that time and money did not permit some 
follow-up to investigate many of the significant variations from stan- 
dard deviation within and between the participating institutions. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 



Section I: Conditions : Phase I, Phase II, and 

Phase III 



Section II: Methodological Approach 
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I. 



Conclusions: Phase I, Phase II, and Phase III: 



1) The strongest trend and probably the most successful aspect of 
the 4-1-4 interim term is the increased off-campus group or individual 
studies, including overseas travel programs. Such programs have evolved 
successfully even beyond die imagination of the initiators of the 4-1-4 
program. Yet, that success is not at all without qualifications, and 
students and faculty interviewed for this study were quick to remind 
eacli other of the financial drawback. Such a drawback is a most serious 
one as colleges seek to provide equal opportunities for learning exper- 
iences. Unless solutions to financial limitations --i. . e. , lower costs, 
more student financial aid, problems of inf lation--are found, the prob- 
lem of economic curricular elitism becomes quite significant. 



2) Institutions of higher education, including those participating 
in this study, believe teat there is a general advantage to and purpose 
for the interim term experience. The vast majority of students, faculty, 
and administrators at the 4-1-4 institutions said that indeed tiiey would 
object • f f the college decided simply to drop its interim term and just 
have the two semesters. Y'et, these participating colleges, despite 
being in favor of the interim term, have been particularly lax at de- 
fining and operationalizing exactly what it is that the interim term 
does and should accomplish. Certainly it must be concluded from the 
data gathered for this study, that the participating institutions have 
not constructed specific experimental and innovative program and be- 
havoria 1 objectives for the interim term experience. 



3) Presumed alterations during the interim term of work/study 
patterns, methods of instruction, student-faculty relationships, per- 
ceived personal rewards, and utilization of library resources do result 
and are recognized by students and faculty at the 4-1-4 colleges. In 
addition, a reduction in planned student activities and recreation and 
a lessening of student-faculty involvement in decision-making also 
result during the interim term and are recognized. Once the interim 
term has ended, however, such aspects of the institution return in the 
second semester to what they were in the fall semester. The carry-over 
of such characteristics, therefore, is limited or non-existent. 



4) The 4-1-4 colleges do vary from the non 4-1-4 colleges parti- 
cipating in this study in teaching load, academic load, and (to a lesser 
degree) in requirements for graduation. Such variations apparently are 
set in order to assume and compensate for the addition of the interim 
term to the calendar and curriculum. However, almost all students (and 
the majority of faculty) at the non 4-1-4 institutions characteristically 
remarked that they would not want to see their college switch to a 4-1-4 
format, particularly since their college already had abandoned the dreaded 
lame-duck session. They argued that they did not see the logic of having 



There were a number of students and faculty members interviewed 
who indicated that they would not object to dropping the 4-1-4 calendar 
if it could mean an extension of the interim term concept. That is, such 
individuals would like to see their respective institutions adopt a more 
modular calendar which inc'im.icti two or more interim periods. 
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Lo study for an additional month each year, to pay for an additional 
month’s class and board, and to lose the earning that they might be 
able to make working that extra month. Furthermore, they do not under- 
stand nor accept the compensations noted above. If, therefore, the 
concept of the interim term is to be able to hold its own against other 
calendar/curr icular formats, the 4-1-4 institutions will have to sub- 
stantiate and operationalize what the interim term can contribute to 
learning and provide for the institution that the semester system (or 
other calendar) does not or cannot. 

5) The findings indicate that there is a significant difference 
between the interim term and the regular semesters for the following 

i terns : 

In the interim term there is a greater tendency for: 

r 

a) The curriculum to reflect student needs and interests. 

b) Ihe courses not to duplicate what has been covered in other 
courses . 

c) The courses to be taught in such a manner that learning 
becomes personally meaningful. 

d) Informal exchange between students and faculty. 

e) Students to be less interested in getting good grades than 
in learning, 

f) Students to want to think seriously about the issues raised 
by the professors. 

g) Students and faculty to spend time discussing course related 
issues with other students and faculty outside of class. 

h) Instructors having arousect student interest in a subject to 
the point that the student has read the materials beyond the 
requirements for the interim term, 

6) The findings also indicate that students and faculty/administra- 
tors sampled were in agreement in regard to the following items: 

In the interim term, more than the regular semesters: 

a) Students should not have a clear pattern of required 
courses laid out for them. 

b) Students should have the freedom to program more of their 
own curriculum, 

c) Credit should be given for non-classroom field work and 
experiences , 

d) More learning would occur if more time were spent in individ- 
ual study rather than in the classroom. 

e) Students do not experience academic stress and adverse 
anxiety about their studies. 

7) Some of the findings do not depict the relationships that would 
be predicted by many proponents of the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term 
curriculum. Specifically, it was found from data on the participating 
colleges that: 
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a) Courses offered are more of a real intellectual challenge 
during the regular semesters than during the interim term, 

b) More students "goof-off 11 and are turned-off during the 
interim term than "catch- fire" and are turned-on by their 
studies. This tendency, however, is even more pronounced 
in these institutions during the regular semesters.^ 

8) Hie fact that some of the items and aspects studied prove to 
have a significant difference between the interim term and the regular 
semesters does indicate that the interim term has some characteristics 
that arc atypical from the regular semesters. The fact that there was 
no statistically significant difference for the other items does not 
mean that student and raculty responses could be considered or con- 
strued as negative or adverse to the interim term. In fact, as the 
frequency distributions show (see Appendix V) the majority of the 
distributions for each institution do indicate support for the interim 
term. 



II. Conclusions: Methodological Approach: 

In that this research project was conceived to be «* pilot project 
to determine, among other ends, the feasibility of gathering various 
kinds of data across several institutions, it is pertinent that some 
attempt be made to analyze that effort: 

1) The directives operationalized for Phase I—Compiln tion of 
Institutional Data, proved to be explicit and to have considerable util- 
ity across the five participating institutions. While several changes 
had to be drawn into the original directives during the course of the 
study, ?uch additions and corrections proved to be relatively minor. 

It would seem possible, therefore, that such directives could be used 
without considerable alteration for a larger quantity of institutions. 

It remains to be seen whether such directives would have similar appli- 
cability to institutions of greater dissimilarity than the five insti- 
tutions studied here. That is, would the directives for Phase I be 
applicable for public institutions, for institutions of university 
status, for junior or community colleges, for professional schools, for 
upper-division institutions, and for non-liberal arts institutions? 

2) Average time put into the research effort by the Liaison Con- 
sultants, exclusive of the joint meetings, was approximately 58 hours 
with a range of 45 hours to 66 hours. Such efforts speak highly for 
the motivation of the participants, given the minimum honorarium, and 
point to the general success attained in such an initial research effort. 
It remains to be seen whether institutions of less proximity to and of 
less association with fellow participating colleges would attain such 
joint cooperative efforts and general success. 



2 

A In his research at Macalester College, Jack E. Rossnian (1971) sur- 
veyed student and faculty opinion regarding this question of the number 
of students who "goofed off" during the interim term versus the number 
who "caught fire„" The students sampled indicated that on the average, 
247o had "caught fire," l\ 67» had "performed adequately," and 30% had 
"goofed off." 




3) While general success was achieved and while it would not be 
at all accurate, if indeed ethical, to make the criticisms appear to 
apply generally, there was a degree of hesitancy or delay by some of 
the Liaison Consultants in the completion of the directives for Phase I. 
Similarly, there was some misunderstanding of or non-reference to the 
oirectives concerning selection of samples for the Phase H questionnaires 
and for the administration and follow-up of the questionnaire forms. 
Follow-up efforts were made to the Liaison Consultants in the form of 
general meetings, telephone contacts, general correspondence, and the 
visits of the Research Director to eacli campus. However, the utilitar- 
ian compliance to the directives in the form of the honorarium, plus 
Lhe perceived importance of the research for each institution, were 
apparently not sufficient to secure essential and immediate cooperation 
and participation. It must be realized, however, that no release time 
was given to any of the Liaison Consultants, so that they had to com- 
plete the directives and make the arrangements for the surveys on their 
own time. Additional compliance, perhaps in the form of normative pres- 
sures, even more constant follow-up, direct assistance from the Research 
Director or Administrative Assistant, and/or selection of institutional 
representatives with more time, expertise, staff assistance (eg. secre- 
tarial help), and authority to gather the information, might be necessi- 
tated. 



4) While a great number of people contributed to the data gathering 
efforts, this research study--data gathering designs, analysis oil data, 
interpretation of findings, authorship of final rcport--was the product 
of one individual to a greater extent than was anticipated by the Admin- 
istrative Committee. Although it is held that the efforts proved suc- 
cessful, nevertheless, the research might have been improved by additional 
input by other individuals interested in and knowledgeable about curri- 
culum evaluation and research design, 

5) During the course of the research efforts, a number of 4-1-4 
institutions, not among those participating in the study and with insti- 
tutional characteristics somewhat different from those in this sample,— 
G, 8* geographical location and population-requested permission to util- 
ize various phases of the research in order to evaluate the interim term 
at their own institution. Yet another college invited the Researcli Di- 
rector to its campus in order to stimulate evaluation research on its 
4-1-4 program. Thus this research study could be said to have created 

or at least given impetus to a momentum for evaluation reserach regarding 
the 4-1-4 calendar and interim term curriculum. 

6) The research methodology employed in this study involved three 

separate and yet overlapping phases: Phase I, Institutional Data; Phase 

II, Questionnaires; Phase III, Interviews. Each phase proved to elicit 
information relative to the evaluation and relative to the overall state- 
ment of purpose of this study. Thus the three-pronged approach, while 
complex, elaborate and sometimes repetitive, appeared to be successful 

in providing meaningful information. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Although probably having merit and utility for many 4-1-4 insti- 
tutions, the following recommenda tions are made primarily for the 
participating 4-1-4 colleges and consequently are based upon the con- 
clusions reached in this evaluation research: 

1) Interpret the interim term 4-1-4 calendar /curriculum as a 
,f change of pace" from the regular pattern, methods, and environment 
of learning that dominate the regular semesters of the academic year. 

The concentration upon one isolated topic, the sandwiching of one 
month of study between two four-month blocks of time, provide the 
opportunity for, although not necessarily the fulfillment of, such 

a ,f change of pace." Students perceive the opportunity for off-campus 
study, for overseas study and travel, for exchange with a student 
from another campus, as a definite change from what they typically 
and normally do during the academic year. They do not have the same 
perception for the on-campus programs. Thus, it would seem that the 
colleges have failed to maximize the “change of pace 11 experience for 
students and faculty who remain on the campus during January. Too 
frequently the colleges which have adopted the 4-1-4 calendar/curricu- 
lum have paid only insincere profession to the need for originality 
and creativity in the offerings and experiences on the campus, while 
denying the energies, imagination, and dedication necessary for such a 
unique and rewarding change of pace. 

2) Consider the interim term as a time when the college community 
can obviate the typical course, textbook, and classroom manner of 
teaching/learning and rather undertake a unique learning experience 
together. Normal methods of grading, disciplinary and classroom boun- 
daries, and student-faculty roles should be cast aside. Brought to • 
bear should be a common motivation and zealous dedication to uncover 
new and imaginative focuses and avenues of learning. 

3) Thera is a definite need among the institutions studied for an 
Interim Term Director. Such a position probably should be tangential 
to, although separated from, the Office of the Academic Dean or the 
Provos t/Desn of the College. It should be an administrative position 
having the authority to work with, advise, and if necessary, direct 
students, faculty and staff in developing interim term projects and 
programs. Many 4-1-4 institutions omit the position from the organi- 
zational structure of their college; other schools tack on the re- 
sponsibilities and duties to those already assumed by an overseas study 
director, summer school director, special programs director, or academic 
clean; and still other institutions leave the Interim Term Director with 
little or no authority or means with which to initiate and implement 
4-1-4 programs. Included within the job description for the Office of 
the Interim Term Director should be the following: 

a) Stimulates and coordinates the efforts of the members of 
the college community to originate and develop learning 
topics, special programs, and evaluation procedures for 
the interim term. 
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b) Works with and assists the student personnel director, 
Interim Term Committee, division heads, student govern- 
ment, and other appropriate offices and individuals of 
the institution in developing social and recreational 
activities, supplementary learning experiences, mini- 
courses, weekend seminars, etc., for the interim term. 

In such a manner, maximizes opportunities and possibilities 
for learning and individual growth during the interim term 
for the entire college community, supplementary and comple- 
mentary to tne specific topic or course pursued in that 
period, 

c) Serves as a source of reference and as liaison representa- 
tive for and to the college on overseas, off-campus, and 
on-campus programs sponsored by other 4- 1-4 institutions, 
by the 4-1-4 Conference, and by other agencies. 

d) Evaluates both the topics of Learning pursued and Hie 
isolated interim term itself relative to the objectives 
specified and agreed upon by the college. Continually 
monitors and evaluates those objectives in term!) of the 
changing environmental and societal press, and in terms 
of the overall purposes of the institution. 

e) Prepares proposals to obtain funding for the support, 
development, and extension of specific aspects and pro- 
grams of the interim term. 

4) Instead of requiring the completion of so-inany courses or 
credit hours for a bachelors degree, including the four .interim terms, 
separate the requirements. That is, require 32 courses or 1.28 credit 
hours (or less if the institution wants to reduce credit hours required 
for graduation) PLUS the completion of four interim term experiences. 

Do not make the completion of a particular interim term in a certain 
discipline a part of the requirements for a major. Some students want 
and need the specialization within the discipline of their major. Other 
students want and need to branch out from their major field during the 
interim term, by separating the interim term experiences from the 
number of courses (or hours) required for graduation, impetus is added 
to the philosophy that the interim term is an experience unique from 
the regular semesters of the academic year. 

5) Require participation in the interim term for each year 
that a student is enrolled at the college. The interim term should be 
a part of the entire educational package that the college offers to 
students. To require participation in less than four interim terms for 
an incoming freshman (or less than two interim terms for the two-year 
college transfer), would appear to be saying that a part of the educa- 
tional package that the institution offers is superfluous, particularly 
if tuition and fees still are required for that "excess" period. 

6) Of growing signif icance arc the programs of student exchange . 
whereupon a student exchanges institutions with another student for the 
interim period. .Such a program is especially valuable in that it pro- 



vide 1 :; the student with an cx^cri enco away 1*1*0:11 his I mine i use i tu L i on with 
no additional. costs other Limn h is transportation Lo .an \ . torn the ex- 
change ins Lieu Lion. in addition, Lhe program cannot help one hiring a 
i-iolO cosmopolitan influence Lo the campus as students from different 
parts of Lite country Internet v/i.Lh Lae local student- facu 1 Ly common i .tv, 
Insti tut ions which accept an interim Lem exchange student (or faculty) 
must 110L Lake Llic responsibility for orieaLaLion and ad ju l •; 1: ol the 
individual into die local environment and community Loo lightly. 

7) The “change of pace" philosophy should nou sLop short of a Iter ini;; 
the normal evaluation-grading practices. If the professor is going Lo 
assume a role of 11 companion in learning 11 with the student and other pro- 
fessors, he would he severely limited hy utilizing a four, eight Lev 1, 
or Lweive point scale. Thu:; it is recomi:;* sided that a "satisfactory- 
unsa L i.s 1 *ac Lo ry 11 approach during the interim term he uLlll/.ed. In audit. ion, 
institutions should abdicate nor.ua 1 testing procedures (except for moni- 
toring feedback and criticism of work pursued and for purposes of deter- 
mining Lho learning, gained from the interim term experience and hence the 
attainment of agreod-upon objectives-- in such a case, it would seen; highly 
appropriate to evaluate the learning of faculty as well as student;;.) 
Exceptional work and progress could be encouraged and stimulated by 
having Lhe professor write letters of commendation that wou ld ;;/> into i lie 
student's personal file and permanent record; by having a commun lent i on 
to all members of the college community complimenting the exceptional 
work and progress of worthy students and faculty; by setting aside an 
area of the college, such as in Lhe lobby of the administration build in;;, 
library, or college union, where outstanding articles of accomp I 1 :;l uncut 
could be displayed. Hopefully institutions can stimulate outstanding 
programs and a c coni pi i .aliments through such tracks of recognition. "cu nap:; 
mote importantly, however, the college:; can impress upon the community 
that learning is for the sake of learning and not for grade credit and 
extrinsic reward. When students leave our institutions of higher edu- 
cation we expect and desire that they will continue their learning. Yet 
quite obviously, once they leave school , any school, their desire for 
learning will not be stimulated or reinforced by an academic grade. 

S) Institutionalize a lapse of several days between the enu of the 
interim term and the beginning of spring semester. Such a period en- 
ables the faculty to critique the learning of students, evaluate the 
interim experience and involvement, and provide valuable feedback to 
items written, produced, or otherwise created in the interim term. Too 
short a transitional period finds the professor evaluating Iris students 
and Ii.is interim term accomplishments well into the second semester, when 
his attention and energies should be upon work associated with that new 
academic term. The college community needs a period of mental and per- 
haps physical recuperation and refreshment for re-orientation to the 
spring semester and Lhe regular press of the college. 

9) Eliminate prerequisites for the interim term experiences offered 
by the A- 1-4 institutions. The only requirement should be the motivation 
and desire to 1 earn--whi.ch probably would bo a general admi suions policy. 
While some students (and faculty) might bring certain competencies into 
Lhe experience, others might bring interests ami desires quite essential 
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to a dynamic learning group. In addition, the elimination of prerequi- 
sites again would be consistent with the idea of tiie "change of pace" as 
well as the opinion that all the members of the group would have compe- 
tencies and points or View that would complement tiie learning. Similarly, 
ciropping prerequisites would facilitate interdisciplinary and non-dis- 
ciplinary learning experiences. 

Describe the offerings for the interim term as "experiences" 
or "involvements" rather than as "courses." In such a maimer, develop 
imaginative and intriguing titles for i:he of fee ngs that would defy 
classification into any particular discipline or ties ignat i .011 in anv 
college catalogue. The titles should not merely be window dressing or 
clever expressions if the content of tiie experience :i s not equally imag- 
inative and intriguing,. Omit discipline designations, textbooks, exam- 
inations, designated meeting places, and prerequisites from the descrip- 
tions and from the offerings themselves in keeping with the idea of a 
"change of pace." 

11) Encourage students and faculty, in fact the entire college, 
community, to propose interim term experiences. Consider the possibility 
of actually reversing the present system of scructuing the offerings for 
the interim term. Rather than have professors develop a "course" that 
tiiey would like to offer to students, let the students come forward with 
areas of interest and ideas tor the interim term-- perhaps supplemented 
with similar suggestions from faculty, staff, administration, parents, 
trustees, etc. The professor then would select a suggested area and 
would work with the students to develop such a possibility into a valuable, 
relevant experience. While the professor is likely not to be a specialist 
in very many, if any, of the suggested areas, certainly his training in 
"how to learn" should ease any apprehensions that might be evident. The 
fact that the professor has interests other than in his specific discipline 
and is eager to explore and study an area where lie does not admit to ex- 
pertise, should be highly valued by the student whom we expect to lie able 
to handle the same kind of learning after graduation. 

12) Utilize non- traditional learning places for the interim term 
experiences, instead of or in aclditionto the regular classrooms provided. 
That is, arrange for the learning experiences to be offered in dormitory 
lounges, in college unions, at professors' or students' homes, professor's 
office, cafeteria, etc. Again such a procedure would accentuate the idea 
that learning can and does take place in any situation — whether relaxed 

or formal, classroom or open country. 

13) Encourage professor and students as companions in learning, to 
plan together for the interim term offering. Such would necessitate one 
or more planning sessions prior to the Christmas recess. In such a manner 
tiie companions cooperatively can set objectives, consider readings and 
possible learning situations, and thus prime themselves for the interim 
term. A bigger share in and responsibility for the planning and imple- 
mentation of learning experience would seem to have the potential to 
yield a greater appreciation of learning and of involvement in education. 
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14) Develop a number of overlapping and separate, regular and ir- 
regular, supplementary and complementary programs, events, acciviti.es, 
ttiicl nappenings during the interim term in addition to the regular interim 
term "courses." Illustrative of such programs, events, activities, and 
happenings are the following, although the list certainly should not be 
considered exhaustive: 



a) 



Utilize the talents and skills 
fa cu 1 t.y , a ilmi n i s t ra 1 t #r s , s La f f , 
towns people) to run jam session 
lessons, physical and technical 
etc . 



of tne college community (students, 
parents, trustees, as well, as 
s, talent events, music and art 
skill exhibitions and instruction, 



b) 



schedule discussions of a current best selling book or novcl.-- 
i,c. have two faculty members present contrasting opinions and 
interpretations and then let students attack such positions. 



c) Schedule groups of people to go to a current movie or play and 
then return to campus to react to the media experience over hoc 
chocolate or popcorn. 



d) Encourage faculty and administrative and staff personnel to visit 
the dormitories to speak informally with groups of students on 
topics of mutual and current interest. 

e) Schedule contests betv/een dormitory groups or between groups 
taking different learning experiences — i . c. bridge, ping pong, 
paper plane races, "college bowl," dress making, hair styling, 
cooking, etc. 



f) Invite local businessmen to discuss with students and faculty the 
personnel needs of their company, or what business can do and does 
to counter the social ills of the society, etc. 

g) Develop weekend seminars and experiences such as camping, nature! 
trips, foreign cultures, visits to surrounding ski mountains, 
visits to nearby cities or subcultures, encounter groups, physi- 
cal fitness, speciality cooking or baking, crafts, preparation 
for graduate school, etc. 

h) Involve students in the actual operation of the institution-- 
i.e. student to assist academic dean, business office, studenc 
personnel, or maintenance--in addition to or perhaps in lieu of 
his regular learning experiences. The studenc can pick up 
valuable skills as well as grasp deeper muiorstaiuijngs of the 
complexity of college operations. Rather chan a time when par- 
ticipation in decision-making and operation of the institution 
is low, as indicated in the research for this study, the in- 
terim term should facilitate increased involvement. 

i) Schedule placement interviews or sessions on evaluative testing 
for purposes of selecting a vocation or life goal. 



j) Arrange decoration or re-decoration projects to clean, paint, 
or build some physical area of the college or surrounding 
neighborhood. 

k) Utilize student and faculty groups for public relations and 
public service. Have students visit local and/or hometown high 
schools for student recruitment and visit churches, hospitals, 
shut-ins, prisons, etc. 

l) Encourage faculty to spend extra t Luc in tlui library and to 
assist students with their reading and learning there. 

hi) Rncou rage faculty cam adiurnis trativo and staff personnel to 
visit places of student gathering--!. e. cafeteria, union, li- 
brary, dormitory lounges— and develop conversations and inter- 
actions with interested students. The physical presence often 
will bring about conversation and exchange of thoughts and 
points of view. 

n) Schedule periodic discussion sessions perhaps at the home of a 
different member of the faculty each time, where problems of the 
college, current social, political, or economic problems, and 
personal interests might informally be shared and discussed. 

15) Encourage the entire college community in the learning ex- 
perience. Encourage professors to participate in the learning experience 
of offerings other than their own, even if only on an occasional basis. 
Encourage administrative and staff personnel to participate as well, in 
order to maximize the understanding and appreciation that learning does 
not occur simply in and at a school situation. Administrative and staff 
personnel have interests and other inputs to the learning situations that 
could prove mutually satisfying. 

16) Provided that program and learning objectives have been speci- 
fied and agreed upon as recommended above, the 4-1-4 colleges should 
reduce the degree of red tape and apparent frustration that it takes to 
get an interim term project approved. Particularly this frustration 
seems to be the case in a student getting an independent study project 
approved for the interim term. By creating elaborate review committees 
and multi-forms, we are probably doing more to frustrate the sincere 
student from a unique and profitable learning experience and to damage 
his trust relationship with the institution than we are discouraging the 
insincere student from a "goof-off" experience. 

17) Students and even some faculty bashfully admit that they have 
considerably more leisure time during the interim term than during the 
regular semesters. The 4-1-4 college should look upon this "free" time, 
excess as a phenomenon to be encouraged and as an opportunity to provide 
non-traditional learning experiences, rather than as a detrimental 
situation. 
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18) Institutions need to develop more effective student and faculty 
orientations to and comir.unica Lions about the interim term. Many pro- 
fessors are unfamiliar with the relatively recent facet of the interim 
term, have had little if any graduate preparation in such curricular de- 
sign, and therefore arc somewhat lost concerning how to develop an 
"experience" for the interim term. A faculty developmental program 
geared to this need should be encouraged and insti tutcd--with a comple- 
mentary evaluation of the faculty based upon that resulting, interim term 
offering. 

19) There is some support to the notion that the interim term should 
be extended to 6 or 7 weeks and that selected students should no allowed 
to pursue two or more interim term "courses" simultaneously, based upon 
tiie philosophy tor the interim term suggested herein, an interim term 
that lasts for over 4 or 5 weeks would no longer be a change of pace, im> 
rather would Lake on tile characteristics of simply a squashed semester! 
Similarly, the interim term is to be a total, integrated experience aimed 
at enrichment rather than Lac number of courses one can accumulate. 

20) Evaluation of the interim term experience must be a eonlinous 
process. The evaluation of an interim term "every so often" and "in any 
particular manner" and "by whomever would want to do it," will not re- 
sult in the kind of information and hence understandings requisite to 
the improvement of the interim term. 

To be sure, no single solution or collection of recommendations 
can be the answer to all the potential for the interim term, not the 
panacea for all of the ills of and pertaining to the 4-1-4 calendar/ 
curriculum. Certainly there are problems experienced by the 4-1-4 in- 
stitutions of this study, and additional problems perhaps even created, 
by the recommendations cited in these pages. Yet, if the independent 
liberal arts college is to etch a unique place for itself within the 
institution of higher education, the interim term can, this researcher 
believes, be a means through which that uniqueness might be attained. 

If the independent college is eager to extend its individuality and 
uniqueness as independent liberal arts colleges, the interim term can 
aid that progress. 

The large university can offer a larger quantity and a wider variety 
of courses than can the independent liberal arts college and probably 
can do so more efficiently and at somewhat less expensive student: charges. 
Surely the university can play Lhe "credit hours game" and the "creden- 
tials game" better as well. The independent liberal arts college, however, 
can offer opportunities for individualized instruction and concern, for 
a concentration upon learning for learning., and for a fostering of human 
growth and potential. Its size, freedom from legislatively initiated 
mandates and barriers, its concern for human development, gives the 
independent liberal arts college special advantages. The interim term 
can potentially maximize that distinction. 

The potential of the interim term for developing a hunger for 
learning, for being able to learn from life and not just in the classroom, 
and for communicating and interacting with people is evident in an in- 
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tcrpretation of and philospohy of the interim term as a "change of pace.” 
The practical, reality-accepting potential for acquiring a job or for 
gaining admission to graduate or professional school, however, may be 
somewhat less obvious. Society today is interested in the utility of a 
program of study, of a degree— '’learning to learn is fine, but I need a 
job when I graduate!" Competition for employment and for graduate school 
is keen and employers are looking for credentials in the person they hire, 
but, credentials can be received at many an institution, with many dif- 
ferent calendar and curricular systems, and employers still want something 
special in a person, certainly once those basic credentials have been es- 
tablished and met. Reviewing the transcript of a student and noting, that 
that potential employee has had the kind of experiences that are unique 
to the interim term could well be the very factor that separates and dis- 
tinguishes the student from others seeking the position. Most all appli- 
cants to graduate school have had General biology 101 or English Litera- 
ture 202 or even Introduction to Computers 401. Yet how many students 
have had such ources PLUS the interim term experiences of "Sing, the 
Body Electric," "Creaming," "To Teach a Child," or "Furniture Design 
and Construction?" 

Furthermore, it appears from many indications that mankind is 
moving into a period when men and women may have to do more for them- 
selves, when some modern concenicnces and services may have to be 
eliminated or assumed by the individual himself. Certainly it appears 
that students are crying for technical and practical skills besides 
liberal arts and the academic skills. Should the offerings of the in- 
terim term be characterized as a "real intellectual challenge?" The 
interim term can provide opportunities either in the special learning 
experience or in the supplementary workshops, mini-courses, weekend 
seminars, evening exhibitions, etc., where skills can be shared and 
acquired. 

The concept of the interim term 4-1-4 calcndar/curriouium adopted 
by one institution in 1960-61 has grown to over 300 institutions in 
1971-72, Yet in that eleven years the potentiality for this phenomenon 
in education has hardly been dented. The calendar variation is appeal- 
ing to schools wishing to try something, different, but the calendar 
variation by itself will not last another eleven years. Such a state- 
ment is clearly supported by the evaluations conducted in this study. 

Such a statement is becoming more and more obvious to members of the 
academic community of the colleges studied. What is needed are some 
fresh, imaginative, and perhaps even radical ideas and program within 
and for the interim term based upon solid and continuous evaluations 
and upon concrete, well-considered learning and program objectives. 

What is needed are some intriguing attempts to pursue actively the phil- 
osophy that began with the institutionalization of the 4-1-4 calendar 
but which lias not yet been operationalized and implemented to its full- 
ness . 



A number of conclusion regarding the research project were set 
fortli by the Chairman of the Administrative Committee who was also the 
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Project Director. These deserve to be quoted in this report. 

A. Methodology: 

Inevitably many problems developed during the course of the re- 
search. Some of these were consequences of faulty planning of procedure 
and others largely grew out of the circumstances themselves. Considering 
that the research was conceived and planned as a pilot project, it is 
important to note these carefully. It is fortunate that these difficul- 
ties were encountered at this time during a small scale study so that 
they may be more adequately forestalled in follow-up research among the 
4-1-4 institutions generally. 

1) The research was in some way handicapped by its reliance on 
Liaison Consultants. Not involved in the preparation of the project 
proposal or in the basic research planning, they were less conversant 
with and perhaps less committed to, its objectives. Though diligent 
and conscientious for the most part, the research necessarily took sec- 
ond place to responsibilities to their own institutions. Delays in 
completing research tasks and in some instances inadequacy in data and 
procedure were the consequence. 

2) The Administrative Committee placed in the hands of the coop- 
erating colleges the responsibility to select liaison people. Thus they 
were in some instances assigned in terms of circumstances on their own 
campus rather than being chosen with research interests uppermost in 
mind. In some cases consultants were much too busy with their own re- 
sponsibilities to attend to the many demands the research project created. 

It would be useful in future projects to organize the research 
so that it could be conducted by the project staff insofar as possible, 
with consultants used only incidentally. This criticism of the research 
planning is not to denigrate the helpful contribution made by the con- 
sultants. Without their efforts the project could not have been carried 
out at all. To the extent that liaison personnel are to be utilized in 
future projects, the right to select such consultants should be in the 
hands of those responsible for the research. 

3) Growing out of the factors above some data was received 

too late to be usefully incorporated in the report. 

4) On the other hand it must be recognized that Liaison Consultants 
were overwhelmed by the sheer volume of institutional data required in 
Phase I. Perhaps, for a pilot project, the extensive accumulation of 
information could not have been avoided, but probably more rigorous ad- 
vance selection and rejection of data items should have been instituted. 

5) Along this same line, the Questionnaire should have been reduced 
in length also. With more time, permitting pre-testing, this could have 
been done without reducing the value of the completed project. 

6) Experience in the pilot project will be particularly useful in 
helping to construct a more precise and less time-consuming instrument 
of evaluation for use of 4-1-4 campuses generally. 




B. 



Findings : 



1) Proponents of the 4-1-4 concept have generally held that the 
interim term is a catalyst which influences curriculum, teaching, and 
learning in the regular semesters. Probably the most significant of 
the findings of this project is the clear evidence that this is not 
happening to the degree which has been assumed. While it may be that 
the interim term can have this effect, it is clear from the results of 
this study that it will not automatically happen in any meaningful way, 

2) It was a surprise to all of the research personnel to discover 
the extent to which basic institutional data is not compiled and readily 
available. In many instances, there appears to be no source from which 
such data could be compiled. Finally, the methods of record- keeping, 
among the institutions studied were so varied that the data which could 
be obtained was not comparable. Whether this "surprise" is a measure 

of our naivete or of particularly poor record-keeping among the partici- 
pating colleges, it is evident that more effective guidelines and better 
adherence to common procedures need to be developed in institutional 
research. 

3) As a result of this pilot project there should be devised and 
made available to 4-1-4 schools, an instrument and procedure for eval- 
uation which can be widely used. The 4-1-4 Conference can exercise a 
valuable role in serving as a vehicle to distribute materials, encourage 
evaluation and build up a body of data. This should be organized so 
that colleges evaluating their own programs can compare themselves with 
other 4-1-4 institutions generally, or with selected schools. 

The pilot project provides incentive and ground work for study 
among all 4-1-4 schools. It is important that this promising effort 
not die on the vine. 
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APPENDIX I 





RESEARCH INSTRUMENT — PHASE I 
INSTITUTIONAL DATA 


Section I: 


Directives for Compilation of Institutional Data 


Section II: 


Alterations to Directives for Phase I 
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AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF 
ADOPTION OF THE 4-1-4 CALENDAR/CURRICULUM 



Phase I: Compilation ol* Institutional Data 

The information and data requested on the following pages is the first 
step in our research data-gat’nering effort. Since the data is to be gathered 
at each of the five participating institutions, it is somewhat difficult 
to prescribe exact and explicit directions and instructions for each insti- 
tution to follow. Nevertheless, in the event that the directives are not 
at least implicit for you and your institution, please contact tne Research 
Director or the Administrative Assistant. It is imperative to the success 
of this project that we coordinate our efforts. 

The greater portion of the information and data requested should be 
available and obtainable from institutional data sources. Wherever perti- 
nent, list the source and time period of the data--e.g. registrar's report 
1969=71, admissions schedule of candidate acceptance 1970-71, college 
catalogue 1971-72. 

A major problem in the analysis of the data across the institutions 
participating will be that of the comparability of the data sources and 
the information itself. Therefore, it is necessary for each liaison con- 
sultant in completing the items listed and in constructing his final case 
study for this Phase I, to be as accurate as possible and to rely as much 
as possible upon data sources that are objective and reliable. Indicating 
the sources of the data as suggested above, will aid the Research Director 
in evaluating the comparability of the reports and the data. 

For every item on the following pages that is preceded by an asterisk 
(*) please follow the time sequence for your particular institution according 
to the following procedure: 

For College A : 

Respond and/or give distribution for the last four full academic years. 

For College B : 

Respond and/or give distribution for two years preceding the adoption 
of the 4-1-4 calendar/curriculum, for the uear during which your college 
was on the format, and for the years since your college dropped the 
interim term. 
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For College X : 



kuripond .-ii id /or g i.vo distribution for 
4-1-4 c:« Lciul.-ir/curriculuw. 



.ill yearn since adoption of Liu* 



For Coll e ges Y and Z : 



Respond and/or give distribution 
of tiic 4-1-4 cal endnc/curriculum 



— -iiiiilli ini', I'l'ncniii rc!i • 



for two years preceding adoption 
and for all years since that adoption 



Toward tiic end of January a quco Cionnairo schedule to be ; v < n i-< 

I a cu I ty , .students, and administrators will be sent to you for ’cons i d era r 
and evaluation. At our moe ting then in late January we will, make vii.ii.'v 
e ".•"'i' e a i„ Hie (ii.estionr.ai.ro instrument ti.at are suggested. tivvime. t„ 
Uial point, liowevcr, it might be advisable for you to ani-et your 

l,,a!i ' : t0 <”*gnni*e your student population and faculty population . or 
eventual, sampling. The following are operating procedures for the r.-.rri 
<• a (' :i on of do population and selection of the sample that will make p (>ii .. 
sil.le. the comparison of findings. The actual ques tionnai.ro , as we hee.i.h 
j.n dec ember, will be administered to your samples in ‘early February ■>.-.• 
vrous to the interview sessions to be conducted by the Research director 
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STUDENTS : The total population of students Cor this study Khali 

include all full-time, regular, undergraduate students of your 
;"U1 ti fu Li on as of January 1972 . Deleted from the population will 
l >0 nil ftr.-icluatc » tuclentji , auditoru, ispccinl ntudontji, ;\ua ciioiio 
students taking less than the prescribed full academic load at 
your college. Utilize cither a systematic sampling plan (taking 
every ith" numbered student) or a randomized sampling plan 
(according to a table of random numbers) to arrive, at a total 
sample size that equals IOZ of your population size. For .stu- 
dents who drop out of the college between the time when the 
sample is selected and the time when the questionnaire is admin- 
istered, select a replacement by the same sampling procedure , 



FACULTY : The total population of faculty Cor this study shall 

include all staff members of your institution who have taught or 
are teaching at least one course during the 19/1-72 academic 
year. The population then should be stratified (grouped) aceoru- 
i.ng to academic divisions. Employ either the systematic or the 
random sampling plan in selecting 257. samples from each group. 

AihilN iSTRATION : All of tiic following office holders among the 

administrative staff of your institution should be included in 
ihe sample: President, Vice President, Academic Dean, Dean of 

Students, Registrar, Director of Admissions, Director of Develop- 
ment, Dilector of business Affairs, Director of the In Lurim Term, 
Director of the Library, Director of Financial Aid, Director of 
Counseling, Director of Institutional Research. In the event that 
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the individual office holder also is considered among the sample 
of teaching faculty or fulfills two or more of these so-named 
offices, such will need to be indicated on his form. In that it 
is quite possible that the titles of these officesarc not the 
same on all campuses of institutions participating in this study, 
it may be necessary for each liaison consultant to adjust this 
list of 13 individuals accordingly. A similar adjustment may be 
necessary if one or more of the so-named offices does not exist 
on your campus. At any rate, adjust your sample of administra- 
tion so that in the end each participating institution will have 
a total of 13 respondents. 
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Please prepare your case study report on your institution according to the 
following procedures and sections: 



A . Student Performance — Grades and Credits : 

1. Describe the grading system for students currently in use at your 
college , 

2. Describe to what degree, if any, the grading system in use at your 
college varies during the academic year — e.g, by terms, by divisions 
or departments, by type of course, by academic class, etc. 

*3. Describe any changes or alternations in the grading system that have 
occurred at your institution for each year considered, noting the 
year during which the change occurred and rationale for the change, 

M. Present the distribution of student grades at your institution for 
each year considered according to: 

a) Each academic term of the year; 

b) The categories of: independent study ; specialized courses 

(designed exclusively for interim term work); and, regular 
courses from the catalogue, 

5. Describe the system of crediting course work currently in use at 
your ins ti tut ion, 

6. Describe to what degree, if any, the system of crediting course work 
for your institution varies during the academic year--e,g. by terms, 
by divisions or departments, by type of course, by academic class, 
etc , 

*7. Describe any changes or alternations in the system of crediting 
course work that have occurred at your institution for each year 
considered, noting the year during which the change occurred and 
rationale for the change, 

8. Describe the system of requirements for graduation, including 

requirements for an academic major, currently in use at your insti- 
tution, 

*9, Describe any changes or alterations in the system of requirements 

for graduating, including requirements for an academic major, that 
have occurred at your institution for each year considered, noting 
the year during which the change occurred and rationale for the 
change , 



llndepend en t 
designs and 
approval of 



study is defined as that 
prepares the content and 
a faculty member. 



course of study 
requirements of 



in which the student 
the course with the 
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*10. Present the distribution of graduating students at your institution 
according to academic major for each year considered. 

B. Admissions: 

*1. Present the distribution 
admission, of the volume 
the volume of enrollment 
considered . 

*2. Present the distribution of the profile of the entering freshman 

class at your institution for each year considered, including apti- 
tude test scores, high school class ranking, and high school grade- 
point averages. 

*3. Indicate what effort your institution makes to discern for what 

reasons students apply to your college and accept the admission (i.e. 
enroll) there; list the reasons that are typically given by entering, 
students including a ranking system of their relative frequency. If 
possible , indicate what changes have occurred over the years con- 
sidered . 

0 . Student Life : 

1. Describe the provisions and potentials for student life currently in 
use at your institution — student life is to include social, politi- 
cal, religious, vocational, cultural, and recreational activities, 
student associations and organizations. 

2, Describe to what degree, if any, the provisions and potentials for 
student life at your institution vary during the academic year — e.g. 
by terms, by divisions or departments, by academic class, etc. 

*3. Describe any changes or alterations in the provisions and potentials 
for student life that have occurred at your institution for each 
year considered, noting the year during which the change occurred 
and rationale for the change. 

4. Describe the provisions and potentials for the involvement and par- 
ticipation of students in academic decision-making and in the 
administration and governance of your institution. 

5. Describe to what degree, if any, the provisions and potentials for 
the involvement and participation of students in academic decision- 
making and in the administration and governance of your institution 
vary during the academic year — e.g. by terms, by divisions or de- 
partments, by academic class, etc. 



of the volume of student applications for 
of acceptance of such applications, and of 
by class for your institution for each year 
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